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How To Use THE SOIL SURVEY REPORT 


ARMERS who have worked with their 

solls for a long time know about soll 
differences on their own farms, and per- 
haps about differences among solls on 
farms owned by their immediate nelgh- 
bors. What they do not know, unless soil 
surveys have been made, is how nearly 
their solls are Hike those on experiment 
Stations or other farms, either in their 
State or other States, on which new or 


different farming practices or enterprises 
are in operation. Farmers of Jasper 
County can avoid some of the risk and 
uncertainty involved in trying new crops 
and soll management practices by using 
this soil survey report, for it gives them 
an opportunity to compare their own soils 
with soils on which new developments have 
proved successful, 


SOILS OF A PARTICULAR FARM 


The soils of Jasper County are shown 
on the map in the envelope inside the back 
cover of this report. An inch on this map 
equals 1 mile on the ground. To learn 
what soils are on & particular farm or 
tract of land, first locate the boundaries 
of the farm or tract on the map by refer- 
ring to section, township, and range lines 
and by noting roads, streams, villages, 
dwellings, and other landmarks. The next 
step is to identify the solls on the farm or 
tract, Each area of each kind of soil is 
shown on the map with a symbol and 
distinguishing color, The map legend gives 
the name of each soll and the symbol and 
color used on the map to identify that 
Soll For example, all areas on the map 
marked with the symbol Le are Labette 


silt loam, and all areas so marked are the 
same color, wherever they appear on the 
map. 

If you wish to know what Labette silt 
loam is Hke and for what it is used, turn 
to the section on Soil Types and Phases. 
If you want to learn about suitable uses 
and management practices for it, refer to 
the section on Use and Management of 
Important Groups of Soils. If you desire 
to know how productive 1t 1s, consult table 
2. You will find the name Labette silt loam 
1n the left-hand column of table 2, and in 
columns following you can read the yields 
of different crops this soll can be expected 
to produce. You can compare these yielda 
with those given in the table for other soils 
mapped in the county. 


SOILS OF THE AREA AS A WHOLE 


A general idea of the solls in the county 
la given in the section Soil Series and Their 
Relations, which tells about the principal 
kinds of solls, where they are found, and 
how they are related to one another. After 
reading this section study the soll map 
and notice how the different kinda of soils 
are grouped according to colors. These 
groupings correspond with the manage- 
ment groupings given in the section Use 
and Management of Important Groups of 
Soils; that 1s, all soils suited to the same 
general use and management are shown in 
one color. These groupings reflect well- 
recognized differences in types of farming, 
land use, and land-use problems. 

A newcomer to the county, especially 1f 
he considers purchasing a farm, will want 
to know about the climate; the types and 
sizes of farms; the principal farm products 


and how they are marketed ; the kinds and 
conditions of farm tenure, including ten- 
ancy; the kinds of farm buildings and 
equipment; the availability of churches, 
roads, schools, railroads, telephone, and 
electric services, and water supplies; the 
industries of the county; and the cities, 
villages, and population characteristics. 
Information about all these will be found 
in the section on General Nature of the 
Area or in the section on Additonal Facts 
about Jasper County. 

Those interested In how the soils of the 
county were formed and how they are re- 
lated to the great soil groups of the world 
shouta read the section on Morphology, 

esis, and Olassification of Soils, 
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ABOUT two-thirds of Jasper County is rolling prairie; the rest is 

hilly land, some of which is still forested. Agriculture and min- 
ing are the leading industries. Farming is carried on throughout the 
county, but mining is limited to the southwestern and western parts. 
A large number of small farms in the mining area produce little mar- 
ketable surplus because they are operated on a part-time basis by per- 
sons with other employment. The full-time farms outside the minin 
area produce mainly cash crops of corn and small grains, hay, an 
forage. Livestock raising is important, and income from the sale of 
beef cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry and dair procu exceeds that 
from cash field crops. Creameries, flour and feed mills, and other 
plants within the county process farm products. "Transportation to 
outside markets is good. To provide a basis for the best agricultural 
uses of the land, a cooperative soil survey was made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the University of Missouri 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Field work was completed in 1942, 
and, unless otherwise specifically indicated, all statements in this re- 
port refer to conditions 1n the county at that time. 


JASPER COUNTY, MISSOURI 3 
GENERAL NATURE OF THE AREA 


Jasper County, located in southwestern Missouri, borders Kansas 
and is the third county north of the Arkensas-Missouri line (fig. 1). 
Carthage, the county seat, is 55 miles west of Springfield and 135 miles 
south of Kansas City. spun, a mining and industrial center, is in 
the southwestern part. 'The area of the county is 405,760 acres, or 
634 square miles. 


FiGUnE 1.—Location of Jasper County In Missouri. 


Settlement began about 1830 (6)? and the county was organized in 
1841. Most of the settlers came from Kentucky, Tennessee, or Vir- 
ginia, but some were from Illinois and Ohio. ‘The first railroad in 
the county was completed in 1871. Mining of zinc and lead assumed 
importance by about 1870 and attracted large numbers of workers. 

The population of the county was 79,106 in 1950, In that year 
Carthage had a population of 11,188; and the population of Joplin, 
the largest town, was 38,711. Joplin is primarily a mining center 
but is also an important market for agricultural products. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY, RELIEF, AND DRAINAGE 


The county is on the western edge of the Ozark Plateaus province, 
About one-third of it has hilly topography and is made up of light- 


* Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 67. 
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colored stony soils that were forested. Most of the forested soils are 
from cherty limestone. The areas still forested occur in relatively 
narrow bands on slopes along the major streams. 

Approximately two-thirds of the county is a gently rolling to 
nearly level prairie plain, & part of the larger Osage Plains section 
in Kansas and Oklahoma. The prairie soils occur over limestone 
containing variable quantities of chert in the eastern part of the county 
and over shale and sandstone in the western and northwestern parts. 
The prairie soils in the western and northwestern parts are generally 
lighter colored and less productive than the limestone-prairie soils in 
the eastern part. 

Some slopes are steep, but they are short, and relief is low. In 
general there is a difference in elevation of about 100 feet between the 
crests of divides and the flood plains of major stream valleys. Eleva- 
tions range from 1,200 feet near the southeastern corner of the county 
to 826 feet at the point where the Spring River enters Kansas. 

Drainage is to the west, and the streams empty into the Neosho River 
(Grand River) in Oklahoma, which flows to the south. Spring River 
and Center Creek are the main streams. The principal streams, towns, 
and highways of the county are shown in figure 2. 


Fievre 2.—Principal streams, towns, and highways in Jasper County, Mo. 


CLIMATE 


Jasper County has a humid continental climate characterized by 
warm summers, cold winters, and maximum rainfall in early summer. 
As is true for all of the central plains of which this county is a part, 
rainfall and temperature are subject to wide daily, monthly, seasonal, 
and annual variation. 

The monthly, seasonal, and annual temperatures and precipitation 
considered normal, or average, for this county are shown in table 1. 
These figures were compiled from records of the weather station at 
Joplin, in Jasper County, Mo., and are used in the following discus- 
sion. 
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The mean annual rainfall is 43.79 inches, but the total rainfall in 
the driest year (1919) was only 30.73 inches, whereas in the wettest, 

ear (1915) it was 62.85 inches. Monthly rainfall also is variable. 

or the month of August it has varied from 2.06 inches in the driest 
year to 7.47 inches in the wettest. More than 5 inches of rainfall in 
1 month is not unusual, but months almost without rain also occur. 
The differences in precipitation between winter and summer are 
marked. The mean summer rainfall is 14.59 inches, as compared to 
the mean winter precipitation of 5.73 inches. 

Most of the summer rains come as thundershowers of short dura- 
tion but high intensity, and the rain clouds generally do not persist 
for more than a few hours. Winter precipitation generally comes 
as gentle rain, mist, snow, or sleet, and the may be overcast several 
days ata time. Some snow falls every year, but it usually disappears 
within a few days. 

The mean January temperature is 34.9^ F., but the absolute maxi- 
mum for that month is 76°, and the absolute minimum is —10? The 
mean July temperature is 78.1? ; the absolute maximum, 104°; and the 
absolute minimum, 55°. 


TanLE 1.—Normal monthly, seasonal, and annual temperature and 
precipitation at Joplin, Jasper County, Mo. 


(Elevation, 988 feet] 


Temperature Precipitation 
Month Ab- Total | Total | Aver- 
solute Mean for the|for the| age 
mini- driest | wettest | snow- 

Inches 

December. ......... 1. 89 

January............ 2. 16 

February... ........ 1. 68 

Winter........... 5. 73 

March. ............ 3. 20 

April... oa 4. 70 

By... leen ne 5. 36 

Bpring........... 13. 26 

June... ............ 6. 00 

July.-:--l.zsemeedc 4. 62 

August. ...... 2... 3. 07 
Summer.......... 14. 

September.......... 3. 92 

October. ----------- 3. 45 

November.......... 2.77 

Fall. 10. 14 

Year..........- 43. 72 |! 30. 73 


1 In 1919. * In 1915. 
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The importance of temperature variations should not be overem- 
phasized, aiias the extremes of either heat or cold are generally of 
short duration. The variability of the rainfall, however, is of great 
agronomic importance. Inspection of data on mean monthly rainfall 
in table 1 would lead to the conclusion that precipitation is almost 
ideally distributed for crop production. The rainfall during al 
May, June, and July is high, and the mean for June is 6 inches. Con- 
trary to appearances, however, the combination of soil and climatic 
factors is such that rainfall is a limiting factor in crop production 
nearly every year. The means in table 1 do not reveal the fact that 
rainfall is variable from season to season and unevenly distributed 
throughout the growing season. Drought conditions prevailed dur- 
ing some part of the growing season every year in the period 1934-44. 
The summer drought of 1936 lasted without an appreciable break for 
61 days. Also, much of the summer rain comes in thundershowers 
and falls so rapidly that much of it is lost as runoff. Following a 
summer downpour, there may be a period of 12 to 25 days or more in 
which no effective rainfall occurs. 

The winter season is characterized by alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing temperatures, which favor frost heaving when the ground is wet. 
Frost heaving is especially severe on the claypan soils. Alfalfa and 
sweetclover are the crops most frequently damaged by frost heaving, 
but small grains are affected in some winters. 

The average date of the last killing frost in spring is April 8, and 
the first in fall is October 30. The average length of the frost-free 
growing season is 204 days. Even the shortest growing season is 
ample for the maturing of crops grown in the county, but late spring 
frosts do damage fruit crops severely in some years. 

'The monthly average relative humidity is highest in January and 
lowest in October? The relative humidity in January is 84, 70, and 
72 at 8 a. m., noon, and 8 p. m., respectively; whereas the relative 
humidity in October is 80, 52, and 60 at comparable hours. During 
summer this area receives 71 percent of the possible sunshine, and in 
winter, 52 percent. The sun is therefore obscured 29 percent of the 
time in summer and 48 percent of the time in winter. 


WATER SUPPLY 


The county is in an area where streams are fed by springs. The 
Spring River, Center Creek, White Oak Creek, and a number of 
smaller tributary streams are spring-fed and flow throughout the 
year. Water for municipal areas is obtained from deep wells. Shal- 
low wells, deep wells, and cisterns supply water for household and 
livestock use in rural areas; the supply from those sources is aug- 
mented by springs, streams, and ponds. 

In the rural areas in the eastern and central parts of the county— 
the part underlain by limestone rock—most of the water for house- 
hold use is obtained from shallow wells or relatively shallow (200 to 


? Data on relative humidity and sunshine is from records of the United States 
Weather Bureau station at Springfleld, Mo. 
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400 feet deep) drilled wells. The water supply in this part of the 
county is generally adequate and of good quality. 

In the part of the county underlain by sandstone and shale rock 
formations, the deep wells generally have to be drilled to a greater 
depth than in the eastern part, and more reliance is placed on cisterns 
for household water and on ponds for livestoek water. 

Water power is utilized at four places along the Spring River and 
at one point on Center Creek. Low dams placed across the streams 
raise the water level 6 to 12 feet, and most of the power developed is 
used for operating mills. A part of the power used in extracting 
soybean and linseed oil at a plant at Galesburg is furnished by water. 
A number of other mills have been built along the Spring River in 
the past, but the dams are now destroyed and the mills abandoned. 
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Fieure 3.—Distribution of forested and prairie areas in Jasper County, Mo. 
Dark areas, forest; light areas, prairie. 


VEGETATION 


The forested areas of the county occur in bands of varying width 
along the major streams, where they occupy steeply sloping land and 
extend across narrow ridges (fig. 3). They are dominantly forested 
with oaks, White and red oaks are dominant, but post oak, blackjack 
oak, and elm also occur. The Baxter soils support a mixed forest of 
red oak, hickory, elm, and walnut. Post oak and blackjack oak pre- 
vail on the Nixa soil. White oak predominates on Bodine soils. 

The prairie areas include the broad nearly level to gently rolling 
interstream divides. On these prairies big bluestem and little blue- 
stem were the dominant grasses. Most of the native prairie vegetation 
has been destroyed in the eastern part of the county, but in the western 
part several square miles of virgin prairie remain. 
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The vegetative cover on some of the rolling land is intermediate 
between forest and prairie. In these areas sumac, blackberries, dew- 
berries, and a few elm, hackberry, wild cherry, and crabapple trees 
grow in association with the prairie grasses. 


LAND USE AND TYPES OF FARMING 


Land in farms totaled 83.1 percent of the county in 1945, and of 
this total, 174,814 acres were harvested cropland; 20,367 acres, plow- 
able pasture; and 26,210 acres, woodland. The land not in farms, 
totaling 69,923 acres in 1945, is concentrated in the southwestern part 
of the county and is composed principally of urban areas or mining 
developments. 

The nearly level area of prairie soils in the northwestern part of 
the county—the Parsons and Cherokee soil area—is in general a cash- 
grain or hay-producing section. Agriculture is diversified in most 
of the rest of the county. Dairy farms are somewhat more numerous 
on the prairie soils derived from limestone, Farms specializing in 
beef cattle are predominant in the area of stony and cherty soils. 


THE SOILS OF JASPER COUNTY AND THEIR USE, 
MANAGEMENT, AND PRODUCTIVITY 


This section consists of three major parts. The first gives yields 
to be expected on soils of the county under two levels of management; 
the second groups soils of the county according to similarities in 
characteristics and discusses each group in a general way; the third 
describes in detail each soil mapped and gives the use and manage- 
ment it now receives. 


ESTIMATED YIELDS 


Estimated average acre yields to be expected over a period of years 
under two levels of management are given in table 2. The yields listed 
in columns A are those to be expected under ordinary management, 
and in columns B those to be expected under the best management 
practices now feasible, Ordinary management is that now practiced 
by most farmers in the county and in general conforms with the man- 
agement described for individual soils in the section on Soil Types 
and Phases. Suggestions for good management are found in the 
section on Use and Management of Important Groups of Soils. These 
suggestions usually involve liming, fertilization, and improved tillage, 
as well as other practices mentioned for the different groups. 

The columns in table 2 for alfalfa contain several references to foot- 
note No. 2, which explains that this crop probably will not do well 
on the soil specified. It will be noted that the claypan soils, as the 
Gerald, Parsons, and Cherokee, are especially unfavorable for this 
crop. Alfalfa probably can be raised, even on the level phases of the 
soils indicated as unfavorable, but the cost of establishing a stand 
may be high, considering the probable short life of the stand. 


TABLE 2.—Soils of Jasper County, Mo.. Average per m dese to be expected over a period of years and relative suitability 
or forest 


[Yields in columns A are obtained under ordinary management; those in columns B, under good management; blank spaces indicate yield 
data are lacking] 


Soil Forest 
Bates fine sandy loam, gently sloping 
phase. 
Baxter cherty silt loam: 
Gently sloping phase.___.._______ Good. 
Sloping phase. ------------------ Do. 
Baxter stony silt loam: 
Gently sloping phase_______.____- Do. 
Sloping phase. ........ 2... ...- Do. 
Bodine stony silt loam: : 
Gently sloping phase... Fair. 
Moderately steep phase___________ o. 
Boone fine sandy loam: 
Gently sloping phase. ....... ...— Do. 
Sloping phase____-___.__.-______ Do. 
Boone stony fine sandy loam, moder- Do. 
&tely steep phase. 
Cabanal loamy fine sand, gently sloping Good. 
phase. 
Carytown silt loam. 22.22... 
Chat piles----~---------------------- Very poor. 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 2.—Soils of Jasper County, Mo.: Average per acre yields to be expected over a period of years and relative suitability 
Jor forest—Continued 


[Yields in columns A are obtained under ordinary management; those in columns B, under good management; blank spaces indicate yield 
data are lacking] 


Brush- 
Lespedeza Alfalfa |cleared pas- 
Map Corn Wheat Oats hay hay ture (cow- 
Soil acre-days)! Forest 


Collinsville fine sandy loam: 
Gently sloping phase______.._____ 
Sloping phase. ............ LL... 
Collinsville stony fine sandy loam, | Ce |...........].- c | cc] scs]. c-r | ccce ss]. Ll LL 23 | 33 
sloping phase. 


~. 
D 
MT 
j 
o 


Connor silt loam- -2-2-2-0 0|1.0 0 0 15 | 30 | Poor. 
Graig cherty silt loam, gently sloping 1.0/1.5 0|2.5| 30) 45 
phase. 

Cumberland gravelly silt loam........- 1.0/|/1.5 0|3.5| 23, 50 | Good. 
Cumberland silt loam_____________.__- 15] 20 0|40]| 23) 50 Do. 
Dennis silt loam, gently sloping phase__ 1.0|2.0 0|3.5|..... 50 
Dunning silt loam.. ------------- 152.01 6) (1) 30 | 75 
Dunning silty clay loam_________.____ 15/20) @ () 40 | 85 
Eldon cherty silt loam: 

Gently sloping phase. ............ 1.0 | 1.5 013.0]/|..... 45 

Nearly level phase..._.______..._ 1.0|1.5 0[3.0]..... 45 
Eldon silt loam: 

Gently sloping phase________._..- 1.0/1.5 0|3.0,.... 45 

Nearly level phase. -------------- 1.0/1.5 0|3.0]|..... 45 


Eldorado stony silt loam: 
Gently sloping phase 
Sloping phase________..._-_._.- 


Or 
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Elk silt loam_.____-.-.-----------.- Ee | $0] 50| 15] 25| 25] 50/10/15 0|30]| 17 
Gerald silt loam: 
Depressional phase. .............. Ga | 20} 50; 12| 23| 20; 30|10]|1.5 OLO- | 
Level deep phase. -------------- Gs | 25| 50; 15| 28| 25| 40/15/20 0| @) |----- 
Level phase______.-.----___.-__- Gc | 25| 50] 15) 28| 25] 40/10/20 0, @) |----- 
Level shallow phase___.._________ Gp | 20| 40| 12| 24| 20| 40/20/15 0| (» |----- 
Nearly level deep phase___________ Gs | 30| 55| 15| 28| 25| 45/10/20 0J 3.0 |----- 
Nearly level shallow phase... Ge | 20] 40} 12| 28! 20| 40/10/15 0130]..... 
Nearly level phase____.._._______ Gr 25] 50 15| 28| 25| 45/80/20 0 | 3.0 |____- 
Huntington gravelly silt loam_._______ Ha 85 | 55 15 25 25 45|10/|1.5|2.5[3.5 30 
Huntington silt loam-.--------------- Hp 40 | 65 15 30 30 50/|15/|2.0|]30/|40 30 
Dark phase......._-__--.--.___- Hc 45 65 18 30 30 50|1.5|2.0|3.0|4.0 30 
High-bottom phase. .............. Ho | 45| 65| 18| 30| 30| 50|1.5/2.0|30/|4.0]| 30 
Inola silt loam: 
Level phase. ------------------ Ia 20 40 10 25 20 40 (S 1.5] @) |2.5 |... 
Nearly level phase. .............. Is 18| 40} 10| 25| 25 | 45| (2|15| (9 | (9 |... 
Labette silt loam: 
Gently sloping phase. ............ La 80 | 60 15 28 30 45 |) 1.5] 2.0 0} 4.0 |..... 
Nearly level phase_..____..--...- Ls 30 | 60 15 | 28| 30| 45/1.5]2.0 0 | 4.0 |..... 
Lightning silt loam________.......___- Le 15 35 10 18 15 30 | @ | 15 0] ® 17 
Lindside and Huntington soils.________ Lp 85] 45 |... |._--- 20 | 35 1.0) 2.0 |.....|]....- 30 
Lindside silt loam__......-.....___-_. Le 85] 60 12 | 22| 25| 40|15,2.0|]15|35, 30 
High-bottom phase............... Lr 40| 65| 15} 24| 30|) 45|1.5|2.0/15|4.0| 30 
Melvern gravelly loam, gently sloping | Ma 15 35 12 22 20 35 -5| 10 0|2.0|..... 
phase. 
Melvin silt loam___.__-._-- 2. ee Ms 15]| 35 10 20 15 25 -5/1.0 0 0 30 
Neosho silt foam.____..-------------- Na 15 35 10 18 20 30| (0110 0] Q |----- 
Newtonia cherty silt loam: 
Gently sloping phase.-.---------- Na 25 45 12 22 25 45/10), 2.0 0] 3.5 ..... 
Sloping phase_____..-.-.-------- Nc 25 45 12 20 20 45|10|2.0 0|3.5]|..... 
Newtonia silt loam: 
Gently sloping phase... .......... Np 30| 600 15} 28| 30; 45|1.0|2.0 0140 |..... 
Nearly level phase. .............- Ne 30 65 15 28 30 45 | 1.0/2.0 0|4.0 |... 
Nixa cherty silt loam, gently sloping | NF 15] 45 12 | 20| 20| 35/10/15 0;3.0/ 20 
phase. 
Parsons loam: 
Level phase... ------------------ Pa 15| 35] 13| 24| 20| 40] .5| 15 0| (9 [..... 
Nearly level phage. .............- Ps | 20| 40| 13] 24| 25| 45] .5]| 1.5 0|[2.5|..... 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 2.—Soils af Jasper County, Mo.. Average per acre yields to be expected over a period of years and relative suitability 
for forest—Continued 


[Yields in columns A are obtained under ordinary management; those in columns B, under good management; blank spaces indicate yield 
data are lacking] 


Brush- 
Alfalfa {cleared pas- 
Map hay ture (cow- 
Soil sym- acre-days)! Forest 
bol 
A B A B 
Parsons silt loam: 
Level phase_....-.-------------- Pc 0| ©) j[..... 35 
Nearly level phase .-.....--.....- Pp 0|2.5 1... 40 
Riverton gravelly loam, gently sloping | Ra 0| 20]--_-- 40 
phase. 
Robertaville silt loam----------------- Re 0 0| 20| 40 Do. 
Steep stony land: 
Baxter soil material.............. Ba eee EE ose E S EE E Imi See-exuzedpeesss 17 | 23 | Good. 
Bodine soil material.............. SB: fos joel S EE EEE EE Meco E foes esee 10 15 | Poor. 
Strip mines. 62.222 sssc456 cece ISAS BSc EEEE SEEE EEE EEEE EEEE TE E EE EE 0| 15 | Poor 
Taft silt loam_-.--.----------------- Ta 17 | 60 | Good 
Verdigris fine sandy loam 17 60 


High-bottom phase............... B 
Woodson silty clay loam, nearly level | Wa 
phase. 


1 Cow-acre-days, used to express the carrying capacitv of pasture 
land, is the product of the number of animal units carried per acre 
multiplied by the number of days that animals can be grazed with- 
out injury to pasture; for example, a soil that supports 1 animal 


unit per acre for 360 days rates 36! 
on 2 acres for 180 days rates 90; and a soil supporting 1 animal uni 
on 4 acres for 100 davs rates 25. 

1 Crop probably will not do well on the soil. 


0; a soil supporting 1 animal unit 


GI 
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JASPER COUNTY, MISSOURI 13 
SOIL SERIES AND THEIR RELATIONS 


The soil series of Jasper County are grouped according to similar 
soil characteristics as follows: 


1. Soils with stone, gravel, or chert: 3. Nonstony soils with a dense clay 


Moderately dark soils: subsoil: 

Collinsville, Grayish-brown to dark-gray soils: 
Craig. Carytown. 
Eldon, Cherokee. 
Riverton, Dunning. 
Melvern. Gerald. 
Eldorado. Inola. 

Brown or reddish-brown solls: Neosho. 
Baxter. Parsons, 
Cumberland (gravelly), Woodson, 
Huntington (gravelly). Very light-colored soils: 
Newtonia (cherty). Connor. 

Light-colored solls; Lightning. 

dine. Melvin, 
Boone. Robertsville. 


Nixa. 
2. Nonstony soils with a permeable sub- 


soil; 
Moderately dark solls : 

Bates, 

Dennis, 

Labette. 

Brown or reddish-brown soils: 

Cumberland (silt loam). 
Elk. 
Newtonia (silt loam). 
Huntington (silt loam). 
Verdigris, 

Light-colored soils: 
Cabanal. 

Lindside. 
Taft. 


SOILS WITH STONE, GRAVEL, OR CHERT 


The soils with stone, gravel, or chert (group 1) are placed in three 
subgroups. All soils of the first subgroup, the moderately dark soils, 
owe their color to the prairie vegetation under which they developed. 
The Collinsville soils are developed from sandstones; the Melvern 
and Riverton, from rounded chert gravel; and the Craig, Eldon, and 
Eldorado from cherty limestone residuum. All soils of the second 
subgroup, the brown or reddish brown soils, are developed from lime- 
stone residuum, and they retain the reddish color of their parent 
material The light-colored soils of the third subgroup reflect the 
influence of the forest vegetation under which they developed. The 
Boone soils developed from sandstone, and those of the other twe 
series—the Bodine and Nixa—are from cherty limestone residuum. 

Considering the soils of group 1 as a whole, they are open and per- 
meable and tend to be droughty. All of the Collinsville, Melvern, 
Boone, Eldorado, and Bodine soils and the stony members of the 
Baxter series are so shallow and stony as to be generally unsuited to 
cultivation. The Bodine, Boone, and stony Baxter soils are best 
suited to forest or pasture, 

The general location of larger areas of stony Boone and Bodine soils 
is shown in figure 4. 
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Fiaure 4.—Location of stony forested soils in Jasper County, Mo., indicated by 
dark areas. 


The Collinsville, Melvern, Eldorado, and Boone soils are used prin- 
cipally for pasture. The Nixa soil is marginal for crop production. 
The stone content of Nixa soil is not so high as to preclude cultivation, 
but fertility is low, and only a part of the soil is cultivated. 

The remaining soils contain a considerable quantity of fine material 
and are used for general farming. They are as follows: 

Craig cherty silt loam, gently sloping phase. 
Eldon silt loam, nearly level phase. 
Eldon cherty silt loam, gently sloping phase. 
Riverton gravelly loam, gently sloping phase. 
Baxter cherty silt loam: 

Gently sloping phase. 

Sloping phase. 
Cumberland gravelly silt loam. 
Huntington gravelly silt loam. 
Newtonla cherty silt loam: 

Gently sloping phase. 

Sloping phase. 


NONSTONY SOILS WITH A PERMEABLE SUBSOIL 


The nonstony soils with a permeable subsoil (group 2) have a 
medium-textured surface soil and are relatively free of stone. They 
occur on level to gently sloping topography and are the best general- 
purpose croplands in the county. The soils of group 2 are placed in 
three subgroups. 

The first subgroup, the moderately dark soils, is made up of soils 
that are somewhat higher in content of organic matter than other soils 
of group 2. The soil of the Bates series, developed on sandstone, is 
Jess productive than either the Dennis or Labette soils. 
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The second subgroup is made up of brown or reddish-brown soils. 
The Cumberland, Elk, Huntington, and Newtonia soils occur in lime- 
stone areas, and the Verdigris soils in the sandstone and shale areas, 
The Cumberland and Elk soils are on terraces; the Huntington, on 
bottom lands; the Newtonia, on nearly level to sloping uplands; and 
the Verdigris, on better drained bottom lands, All the soils of the 
second subgroup are at least moderately productive. The soils of 
the bottom lands are subject to overflow. Those of the uplands and 
terraces are low in organic matter, but with good management they 
can be maintained at a high state of productivity. 

The soils of the third subgroup—the Cabanal, Lindside, and Taft— 
are intermediate in their properties. They are lighter colored and 
have a heavier subsoil than the moderately dark or the brown or 
reddish-brown soils of group 2, but do not have a subsoil so heavy 
as that common to nonstony soils with a dense clay subsoil (group 3). 
The Lindside soils are grayish-brown moderately well drained asso- 
ciates of the Huntington soils in the bottom lands. The Cabanal soil 
occupies well drained terrace positions in the sandstone and shale 
areas. The Taft soil is a gray, imperfectly drained associate of 
Cumberland and Elk soils. 


NONSTONY SOILS WITH A DENSE CLAY SUBSOIL 


All of the nonstony soils with a dense clay subsoil (group 3) occur 
on nearly level topography. With the exception of the Dunning and 
Woodson, all have a silt loam surface soil, usually 8 to 16 inches thick, 
that rests directly on the dense clay subsoil. Most of the soils have 
a light-gray subsurface layer. The soils of group 3 are placed in 
two subgroups. 

The first subgroup is made up of grayish-brown to very dark-gray 
soils. The Gerald soils, developed in the limestone area, are some- 
what more productive than the Parsons and Cherokee, which devel- 
oped in the areas of sandstone and shale exposure. The general loca- 
tion of larger areas of Gerald, Parsons, and Cherokee soils is shown 
in figure 5. The Inola soils, developed over rounded chert gravel, are 
about equal to the Parsons soils in productivity. The Dunning and 
Woodson soils are darker than others of group 3 and have more clay 
in the surface layer and a less compacted clay subsoil. The Dunning 
soils occupy bottom lands; the Woodson, poorly drained areas on 
lower slopes bordering the bottom lands. The Carytown soil occurs in 
association with the Woodson, but is lighter colored and has a heavier, 
more compacted subsoil. Some corn is grown on Dunning, Woodson, 
and Carytown soils, but mo are best suited to small-grain, meadow, 
and pasture crops. The Neosho soil occupies level terraces along 
streams that drain sandstone and shale areas. 

In the second subgroup are very light-colored soils—the Connor, 
Lightning, Melvin, and Robertsville. All of these have a light-gray 
silt loam surface layer and a dense clay subsoil. The Melvin and 
Lightning soils occupy poorly drained areas in the bottoms; and the 
Connor and Robertsville, corresponding positions on the terraces. 
The Melvin and Robertsville soils occur in the area of limestone resid- 
uum, whereas the Connor and Lightning are in the area of sandstone- 
and shale-derived upland soils. 
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Fieure 5.—Location of prairie claypan soils in Jasper County, Mo., indicated 
by dark areas, 


SOIL TYPES AND PHASES 
In the Tom ik pages the soils of the county are described in detail, 
t 


and their agricultural relations are discussed. Their location and 
distribution are shown on the accompanying soil map, and their acre- 
age and proportionate extent are given in table 3. The soils are 
arranged in alphabetical order by type name to facilitate reference. 


TanLE 3.—Acreage and proportionate ewtent of the soils in Jasper 


County, Mo. 
Soil Acres | Percent Soil Acres | Percent 
Bates fine sandy Boone fine sandy 
loam, gently slop- loam: 
ing phase-------- 7, 146 1.9 Gently sloping 
Baxter cherty silt phase......... 1, 160 .9 
loam: Sloping phase... . 405 m 
Gently sloping Boone stony fine 
phase......... 6, 658 1.6 sandy loam, mod- 
Sloping phase__-_| 1, 617 .4 erately ateep phaae. 611 .2 
Baxter stony silt Cabanal loamy fine 
joam: sand, gently slop- 
Gently sloping ing phase________ 2, 625 .6 
phase.......-. 1,141 .8 || Carytown siltloam,.| 12, 438 3.1 
Sloping phase....| 4,722 1.2 || Chat piles. .......- 8, 419 2.1 
Bodine stony silt Cherokee silt loam__| 4, 134 1.0 
loam: Collinsville fine 
Gently sloping sandy loam: 
phase___------ 17, 386 4.8 Gently sloping 
Moderately steep phase. ........ 1, 970 .5 
phase. ........ 23, 412 5.8 Sloping phase. ...| 2,008 .6 
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Taste 3.—Acreage and proportionate extent of the soils in Jasper 
County, Mo.—Continued 


Boil Percent Soil Acres | Percent 


Collinsville stony 
fine sandy loam, 


Labette silt loam: 
Gently sloping 


sloping phase. ...- .8 phase......... 7,477 1.8 
Connor silt loam. _-- .8 Nearly level phase- 13, 304 3.3 
Craig cherty silt Lightning silt loam. 2, 020 .5 

loam, gently slop- Lindside and Hunt- 

ing phase sweeties 7 ington soils...... 8, 152 2.0 
Cumberland gravel- Lindside silt loam___ 6, 798 1.7 

ly silt loam. ----- .2 High-bottom 
Cutberlan d silt .2 a56. ------- 1, 888 5 


p: 
Melvern gravelly 
loam, gently slop- 


loam 
Dennis silt loam, 


gently sloping ing phase. ....... 4, 465 1.1 
phase... .....-... . 6 || Melvin silt loam____ 876 .2 
Dunning silt loam... 2. 4 || Neosho silt loam....| 1, 624 4 
aoe silty clay Newtonia cherty silt 
Coeccceeeeeu! 7 loam: 
Eldon cherty silt Gently sloping 
loam; phase........- 13, 139 8.2 
Gently sloping Bisping p hase.... 294 al 
phase. -._------ 25, 652 6.2 || Newtonia Hit loam: 
Nearly | level phase| 1, 385 .9 Gently sloping 
Eldon silt loam: phase......... 3, 550 .9 
Gently sloping Nearly level 
phase.......-. 6, 895 1.7 phase......... 0, 862 1.7 
Nearly level phase} 2, 681 .7 | Nixa cherty silt 
Eldorado stony silt loam, gently slop- 
oam: ing phase remis de 19, 870 49 
Gens sloping Parsons loam: 
EEA 8, 298 2.0 Level phase_...-- 973 2 
Sloping phase....| 5, 701 1.4 Nearly level phase.| 4, 409 11 
Elk silt loam....... 2, 636 . 6 || Parsons silt loam: 
Gerald silt loam: Level phase...... 11, 344 2.8 
Depressional Nearlylevelphase.| 9,098 2.2 
TE 2, 373 .6 | Riverton gravelly 
Level deep phase.| 8, 391 2.1 loam, ently 
Level phase...... 18, 757 4.6 sloping phase - -.-| 1,118 .8 
Level shallow Robertsvile silt 
hase_________ 775 .2 loam....--..—.-- 371 
Nearly level deep Steep stony land: 
Baxter soil ma- 
phase. .-------- 4, 246 1.0 terial 829 2 
Nearly level phase. | 20, 472 5.0 Bodine soil ma- t 
Nearly level shal- terial... 2, 234 .6 
low phase...... 3, 595 .9 || Strip mines. -...... 117 4 
Huntington gravelly Taft silt loam_--__- 3, 339 .8 
silt loam........ 1, 633 .4 Verdigris fine sandy ne in 
Huntington silt loam_| 11, 880 2.9 || _ loam-_..------ s 
Dark phase. ..... 2,310 .6 sar h-bottom "m " 
High-bottom Woolson. silty clay 
phase...-.-.-. 2, 044 7 loam, nearly level 
Inola ailt loam phase- --------- 8, 673 2.1 
Level phase...... 7, 196 1.8 — 
Nearly level phase.| 10, 525 2.6 Total....... 405, 760 | 100.0 


1 Less than 0.1 percent. 
977682—-54——2 
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Bates fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase (295-696 slopes) 
(Ba).—This soil has a grayish-brown fine sandy loam surface layer 
and a brown clay loam subsoil. It developed under grass vegetation 
on gently sloping topography from noncalcareous sandstone, and it 
is underlain by partly disintegrated sandstone at an average depth 
of 40 inches. Drainage is uniformly good. The subsoil is retentive 
of moisture but permeable to roots and air. . 

The soil occurs in the north western part of the county in the region 
of Collinsville, Parsons, and Cherokee soils. It differs principally 
from the Collinsville soils in having (1) a depth of more than 30 
inches to sandstone and (2) distinct clay loam subsoil layers. In con- 
trast, Collinsville soils are less than 30 inches deep and have subsoil 
layers that are only faintly developed or absent. The Bates soil dif- 
fers from Parsons soils in having a permeable friable clay loam sub- 
soil. It also lacks the gray subsurface horizon found in these soils. 
It is deeper and darker than Boone soils. It is similar in appearance 
to Labette, Dennis, Craig, and Riverton soils, but it differs from them 
in having a fine sandy loam surface soil and in being underlain by 
sandstone. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, grayish-brown, very friable, very sandy loam of weakly de- 
veloped fine granular structuré; organic content moderately low but 
not so low as in the forested soils developed on sandstone. 

10 to 14 inches, a zone of transition between the surface and subsoil ; pale- 
brown flne sandy loam that grades with depth to a brown loam or clay 
loam ; layer friable and of well-developed granular structure. 

14 to 24 inches, brown or pale-brown sandy clay loam mottled with reddish- 
prown; slightly hard to hard; breaks into small rounded aggregates on 

24 to 4 pA yellowish-brown, mottled with reddish-brown and yellowish- 
red, friable sandy clay loam. 

40 inches +, light yellowish-brown, partly distintegated, fine-grained noncal- 
careous, thin-bedded, and weakly cemented sandstone composed mostly 
of quartz sand but containing some mica. 

The entire profile is acid. The soil varies somewhat from the profile 
just deseribed. The depth to sandstone varies from about 20 to 50 
inches or more and is least on steeper slopes. The subsoil is thin on 
steeper slopes but heavier and thicker on more level areas. 

Use and management—Bates fine sandy loam, gently sloping 
phase, originally had a prairie-grass cover composed predominantly 
of big and little bluestem. About 10 to 15 percent of the soil has never 
been broken out, and the native grasses on this part are used for pas- 
tureand hay. Another 15 dieu. has been plowed but is now used for 
permanent pasture. Small grains and row crops are about equally 
extensive on the cultivated land. Wheat is the dominant small-grain 
crop; the acreage in corn and sorghum crops is about equally divided. 
Lespedeza* is grown, but the acreage is not large. 

Systematic crop rotations are seldom followed. The soil is mod- 
erately productive when first cultivated, but under prolonged cultiva- 
tion it deteriorates more rapidly than most of the other grassland 
soils, The organic matter supply is low and is rapidly lost under 


‘Use and management are described in this report as they existed at the time 
of survey (1942). For current information, see your county Agricultural Agent. 
"In this report, “lespedeza” means “Korean lespedeza,” 
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cultivation. Most areas are on slopes of about 3 to 5 percent, and 
under continued cultivation erosion occurs. . "Ad 

An application of 3-12-12° or a similar commercial fertilizer is 
frequently used on grains. Yields of wheat range from 9 to 18 bushels, 
and average about 12 bushels an acre under ordinary management. 
Under best management, corn yields of 60 or more bushels per acre are 
obtained, but the prevailing average is not more than 20 bushels. _ 

Bates fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase, is easy to plow but is 
low in fertility and subject to erosion, Lime and a fertilizer high in 
content of phosphorus should be used regularly. Clean-tilled pem 
should not be used more frequently than 1 year in 4, and they should 
be planted on the contour. Terraces may be used effectively to control 
erosion on cultivated fields. Under proper management hay yields 
of 1 to 1% tons of lespedeza or lespedeza-clover-grass mixture an 
acre should be obtainable. Alfalfa hay yields 2 to 3 tons an acre 
when liberal soil treatments are used. 


Baxter cherty silt loam, gently sloping phase (2%-6% slopes) 
(Ba) .—This brown soil developed from cherty limestone under forest 
vegetation. Like the other Baxter soils, it is among the most produc- 
tive upland forest soils in this county. The occurrence of chert is 
variable. Some areas are chert-free, and others are so stony as to be 
nonarable. Drainage is uniformly good. All of the seil was origi- 
nally forested and supported a vigorous growth of white and red oaks, 
ME hickories, walnut, and some ash, hackberry, hard maple, and 
elm. 

Small scattered areas occur throughout most of the southern half 
of the county, but the soil is most extensive near the Lawrence County 
line in the vicinity of Larussell. It has gently sloping topography, 
occurs along major streams, and is associated with both the lighter 
colored Bodine and the darker colored cherty Newtonia soils. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 Inches, light-brown very friable cherty silt loam, the chert making 
up 15 to 50 percent of the soil mass; chert fragments are less than 3 
inches in diameter, rough surfaced, and similar to the soil in color; 
weak fine granular soil structure. 

8 to 18 Inches, pale-brown friable cherty silt loam 1n upper part of layer is 
similar in appearance to layer above but it grades with depth into 
brown or reddish-brown friable cherty silty clay loam of uniform color. 

18 inches +, mass of broken chert with reddish-brown silty clay between 
the fragments ; bedrock occasionally at 3 feet but generally at 10 to 15 
feet below the surface. 

To a short distance above bedrock the soil is acid. There are wide 
variations in the chert content of small areas, and the depth to the 
broken mass of chert also varies greatly. In some places chert may 
be ud feet beneath the surface and in others not more than 19 
inches. 

Use and management.—At present probably 10 percent of Baxter 
cherty silt loam, gently sloping phase, is forested; 50 percent is in 
permanent or in rotated pasture; and 40 percent is cultivated. The 
cultivated land is used mostly for small grains and hay. Lespedeza 
is grown extensively for both pasture uidi hay. Wheat yields (with 
fertilizer) average about 13 bushels an acre. If the soil is limed and 


* Percentages of nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium, respectively. 
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fertilized, alfalfa can be successfully grown, but the present acreage 
of that crop is not large. Some red clover is grown. 

The soil is best suited to and is now used mostly for the pasture- 
small grain-hay type of farming. It is a ne fertile soil and 
easily worked in all except the very cherty areas. Erosion is slight 
except on sloping cultivated fields. 

Baxter cherty silt loam, sloping phase (6%-12% slopes) (Bo).— 
The profile of this phase is similar to that of the gently d phase, 
but the stone content of the surface soil averages ey igher, and 
the depth to bedrock is less, Probably 80 percent of the land is 
forested or in pasture. Small grains and hay are grown almost ex- 
clusively on the cultivated areas, and yields are about the same as on 
the gently sloping phase. 

Baxter stony silt loam, gently sloping phase (295—676 slopes) 
(Bp).—The profile of this soil is essentially the same as that for the 
Baxter cherty silt loam soils, but it differs in having more and larger 
chert fragments in the surface soil. Stones 4 to 8 inches in diameter 
are abundant. As much as 70 percent of the soil mass may be com- 
posed of stones. 

Use and management.—Because of the high stone content, nearly all 
of Baxter stony silt loam, gently p ges Jue is used for pasture. 
Approximately 25 percent 1s forested, and the forest species are the 
same as those on Baxter cherty silt loam. Lespedeza, which has been 
introduced into many of the pastures, makes a good growth and is 
sometimes cut for hay. A few small fields are cultivated, and these 
are used for small grain or hay. Formerly, commercial strawberry 

lantings were made on this soil, but the acreage so used was never 
arge. 

Baxter stony silt loam, sloping phase (676-1826 slopes) (Bz).— 
In profile characteristics this soil is similar to the gently sloping phase. 
Like the latter, it is used almost exclusively for pasture or production 
oftimber. Probably 40 percent of the land is at least partly forested, 
and nearly all forested areas are pastured. 


Bodine stony silt loam, gently sloping phase (1%-6% slopes) 
(Br).—This soil occupies gently sloping areas on narrow ridge tops 
and has developed from cherty limestone residuum similar to the par- 
ent material of the Baxter soils but of lighter color. Like the moder- 
ately steep phase next described, the gently sloping phase of Bodine 
stony silt loam (pl. 1, A and B) occurs throughout the southern half 
but is most extensive in the southern one-fourth of the county. 

Drainage is good to excessive, but because of the silt and high stone 
content of the soil material, the water-holding capacity is low. White 
oak is the dominant tree, and for that reason the soil is known locally 
as white-oak land. 

Profile description : 

0 to 1% Inches, light brownish-gray loose stony silt loam under forest 
hs ons this horizon disappears when the land is cultivated or 
ero ‘ 

114 to 8 inches, very pale-brown to yellow floury stony silt loam containing 
porous chert fragments 10 inches or less in diameter; stone content 
variable but in most places about 40 percent of the surface soil mass. 

8 to 14 inches, very pale-brown stony silt loam to silty clay loam containing 
more and larger stones than the layer above; fine material of coarse 
granular structure, 
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A, Small cultivated field on Bodine stony silt loam, gently sloping phase. 
Because of stoniness and shallowness, little of this phase is cultivated. 

B, Profile of Bodine stony silt loam, gently sloping phase: Pale-yellow silt loam 

mixed with a mass of chert fragments. 
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A, Oak forest on Bodine stony silt loam, moderately steep phase. Like many 
forests in the county, this one has been repeatedly burned and cut over and 
now suports little marketable timber and little pasture. 

B, Pasture of fair quality on an urea of Bodine stony silt loam, moderately steep 
phase, cleared of forest. 
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14 to 40 inches, a mass of broken chert with yellow silt loam or silty clay 
loam in the crevices. 

40 inches +-, brown or reddish-brown silty clay in crevices of the chert mass; 
chert fragments apparently less weathered; depth to bedrock variable 
but usually 5 to 15 feet. 

The profile is acid throughout. The stone content is high, and the 
clay content of the soil material is low. Most of the tree and plant 
roots are confined to the upper 30 inches of the profile. Although the 
soil does not have any very distinct layers, it is highly leached. It is 
low in organic matter and in the various minerals needed for plant 
growth. In some of the gently sloping areas the subsoil has almost 
as much clay as the Nixa subsoil. The surface soil in these places, 
however, is more stony than that of the Nixa, 

Use and management.—Probably 75 percent of the land is forested. 
Most of the areas cleared are used for pasture. About 15 to 20 acres 
of woodland is required to pasture a mature animal, whereas an equal 
amount of forage is produced on about 5 to 8 acres of cleared land. 
Considering its many unfavorable features—high stone content, low 
supply of orpanic matter, low fertility, low clay content, and low 
moisture-holding capacity—Bodine stony silt loam, gently sloping 
phase, is surprisingly productive. When the ground is cleared, fairly 
good pastures jan be established. The principal pasture vegetation is 
hop clover, common lespedeza, Korean lespedeza, crabgrass, and a 
wild bunchgrass. During droughts pasture plants make little growth. 
and many are killed if drought is extended. Pasture growth is good 
in wet seasons. 

A few small fields of gently sloping soil, none of them more than a 
few acres in size, are cultivated. These fields are used chiefly for 
strawberries, tomatoes, and other garden crops. 


Bodine stony silt loam, moderately steep phase (8%-20% slopes) 
(Ba).—This soil occurs on steeper slopes bordering the larger streams, 
but its profile is essentially the same as that described for the gently 
sloping phase. Use of the soil is also much the same, except that the 
oo cleared of forest is a little lower. Practically all of this 

and is used for forest or pasture (pl. 2,.4 and B). 


Boone fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase (1%-6% slopes) 
(Bu) .—This soil, like the other Boone soils, is light colored, shallow, 
and sandy. It occurs on narrow ridge tops in the northwestern part 
of the county and is derived from noncalcareous sandstone. It is asso- 
ciated with Boone fine sandy loam, sloping phase, and Boone stony 
fine sandy loam, moderately steep phase, both of which occupy more 
strongly sloping positions. This and the other Boone soils occur in 
kin m general area as the Bates and Collinsville, but they are lighter 
colored. 

Profile description of Boone fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase: 

0 to 6 inches, pale-brown soft fine sandy loam with a weakly developed 

fine granular structure, 

6 to 14 inches, light yellow!sh-brown friable fine sandy loam or loam; 

medium-sized structure granules easily crushed. 

14 inches +, partly disintegrated yellowish-brown noncalcareous sandstone. 
The entire profile is acid. Included with this phase are a few small 
areas with 10 to 12 inches of surface-soil and a heavier subsoil. Depth 
to bedrock varies from 12 to 26 inches. 
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Use and management.—A bout 20 percent of the gently sloping phase 
of Boone fine sandy loam is cultivated, another 20 percent is 1n per- 
manent pasture, and the remaining 60 percent is forested. Most of 
the forested areas are pastured. Several cleared areas have been re- 
forested. Most of the land now cultivated is in fields of less than. 20 
acres. Corn, sorghums, cowpeas, and small grains are the principal 
crops. Yields are low. Corn averages less than 20 bushels an acre. 
Most of the small grains are cut for hay, and the sorghums are used 
for forage. 

This easily tilled soil is on topography suitable for cultivation. It 
is low in organic matter, fertility, and water-holding capacity. It is 
the best cropland in the area of timbered soils derived from sandstone. 
Many of the farms in this area are small, and this soil is the best of 
those on the farms. 

Erosion is a problem on the cultivated fields but could be controlled 
by contour tillage and by reducing the frequency of clean-tilled crops, 
The soil mantle is so shallow that terraces are not recommended. 
Building a terrace large enough to be effective would expose the bed- 
rock in the terrace channels. Yields would be increased by additions 
of lime and fertilizer, but they would be low even under the best man- 
agement. The pasture lands are droughty and do not support a very 
high quality of forage. Lespedeza makes only a fair growth but is 
grown for pasture and hay. 


Boone fine sandy loam, sloping phase (6%-10% slopes) (Bx).— 
This soil occurs in the same general area as the gently sloping phase 
of Boone fine sandy loam, and its characteristics are similar. Not 
more than 10 percent of the soil is cultivated. Areas in cultivation 
are used in about the same way as the more gently sloping ridges of 
Boone soil, and the rest is in pasture or timber. Most of the forested 
area is pastured. This phase is best suited to pasture and forest. 
Lespedeza and redtop are the principal pasture plants, 


Boone stony fine sandy loam, moderately steep phase (8%-20% 
slopes (pai .—The steeper slopes in the same general area as Boone 
fine sandy loam, sloping phase, are occupied by this soil. Although 
dominantly of 8 to 20 percent, slopes range from about 4 to 25 per- 
cent. The forest consists almost entirely of oaks, the post and black- 
jack species predominating. 

The surface soil, 4 to 8 inches deep, is a pale-brown stony fine sandy 
loam. The stones—pale-brown or light yellowish-brown sandstone 
fragments as large as 12 inches in diameter—are scattered in places 
over the soil and may occupy 40 percent of the surface area. Below 
a depth of 6 to 12 inches the subsoil grades through yellowish-brown 
stony friable fine sandy loam into partly disintegrated sandstone. 

Use and management.—At least 80 percent of Boone stony fine sandy 
loam, moderately steep phase, is forested. Both the cleared and 
forested land is in pasture. About 15 to 20 acres of forested land is 
required to support a mature animal through the pasture season, but 
when cleared the land has about the same carrying capacity as Boone 
fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 


Cabana! loamy fine sand, gently sloping phase (1%-5% slopes) 
(Ca).—This light-colored moderately well-drained sandy soil has 
developed from old gravelly alluvial material of mixed origin. Sand- 
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stone and cherty material washed from uplands are important con- 
stituents. The soil is not extensive in this county; it is confined to 
small areas along the North Fork Spring River and along Spring 
River below its junction with the North Fork. It occupies gently 
sloping areas on terraces; the more level areas are occupied by Connor 
silt loam. The Gabanal soil was formed under forest vegetation. 
Included, however, are some sloping areas bordering the Neosho soil 
that probably developed under grass. 

Profile description : 

0 to 18 Inches, pale-brown loamy fine sand with a weakly defined fine granular 
structure. 
18 to 24 inches, brown or yellowish-brown slightly hard clay loam with a 
moderately well defined nutlike structure. 
24 to 40 inches, yellowish brown friable clay loam. 
The entire profile is strongly acid. Included with this soil are a few 
small areas having a fine sandy loam surface texture and a shallower 
surface soil. A few small sloping terrace areas bordering level 
Neosho soil are also included. 

Use and management.—Cabanal loamy fine sand, gently sloping 
phase, usually does not oceur in large enough areas to be used sepa- 
rately, and its use is therefore determined by the soils with which 
it is associated. Where it is associated with Connor silt loam, both 
soils are mostly forested or in pasture. Where it is associated with 
the Neosho soil, it is pastured or cultivated. Probably not more than 
15 percent of the Cabanal soil is cultivated; the areas are used for 
small grains, sorghums, or corn. 

The fertility is low, but drainage and moisture-holding capacity 
are favorable for plant growth. The soil would respond to treatment, 
and if it occupied continuous areas large enough to be farmed sepa- 
rately, might be utilized more intensively. Because of the unrespon- 
sive soils with which it is associated, this soil probably will be and 
should be utilized principally for pasture. 


Carytown silt loam (0%-2% slopes) (Cs).—This soil, locally 
known as claypan land, has a gray silt loam surface layer and dense 
dark clay subsoil. It is extensive in shallow depressional areas 
throughout the northeastern and north central parts of the county, 
and smaller areas occur in the southeastern part. It is associated with 
the deep phases of Gerald silt loam and with Eldon and Labette soils. 
In larger depressions it is closely intermingled with Woodson silty 
clay loam, nearly level phase. 

early all areas of Carytown silt loam receive seep water and, in 

some places, runoff water from higher gentle slopes. Surface drain- 
age is fair, but internal drainage is slow. The soil is low in organic- 
matter content. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, light brownish-gray friable acid silt loam with a poorly defined 
granular structure. 

8 to 12 inches, light-gray or light brownish-gray acid silt loam with a coarse 
granular structure; structure particles easily crushed. 

12 to 24 inches, very hard silty clay that breaks into hard aggregates 14 to1 
inch in diameter; aggregates coated with a dark-gray film but yellowish 
brown when crushed; reaction, nearly neutral. 

24 to 34 inches, light yellowish-brown hard silty clay that breaks into small 
firm granules upon drying; reaction, alkaline. 
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84 to 50 inches, light yellowlsh-brown hard silty clay that is similar in 
appearance to the 24- to 34-inch layer but commonly contains lime con- 
cretions and gypsum crystals. 

The depth of the surface soil is variable. In some places, only 5 or 6 
inches of brownish-gray silt loam overlies the heavy subsoil ; in others, 
the silt loam layer may be 14 to 16 inches thick. The lighter colored 
subsurface horizon, or gray layer, is much more distinct in areas hav- 
ing deeper surface soil. This difference in depth of surface material 
does not appear to be the result of erosion. e dep of the surface 
soil may range from 6 to 14 inches in a small area. The depth to con- 
cretions is also variable, but lime concretions and gypsum crystals 
usually occur within 26 to 38 inches of the surface. See plate 3, A, 
for a profile of this soil. 

Use and management.—About 50 percent of the soil is in pasture. 
Lespedeza, cowpeas (pl. 3, 2), soy ans, and grain sorghums, the 
principal crops, do fairly well. A limited acreage of corn and wheat 
1s grown, but yields are usually low. Because most areas are saturated 
for long periods in the winter and in spring, they are not well suited 
to crops sensitive to excessive moisture or frost. 

The subsoil is exceedingly dense, and penetration with ordinary 
tillage implements is virtually impossible. Penetration by plant roots 
is also restricted. Tillage is confined to the shallow surface soil. 


Chat piles (Variable slopes) (Cc).—Throughout the zinc- and 
lead-mining area are extensive tracts that have been destroyed for 
agricultural purposes by mining operations. These waste areas are 
composed of chat piles, tailing piles, sump ponds, mine shafts, and 
mill sites, The chat piles are mounds as much as 100 feet high. In- 
dividual chat piles seldom cover more than 90 acres, but joining or 
overlapping piles cover most of the land surface over several square 
miles. The chat piles are ERE He mostly of finely broken chert 
and limestone and may include shale and sandstone, 

On some of the older chat piles a few plants such as sweetclover, 
ragweed, and mullein have become established in the more protected 
coves on the mounds. A few small cottonwood and willow trees grow 
near the base of the mounds. Most of these mounds are, however, 
completely devoid of vegetation. 


Cherokee silt loam (0%-1% slopes) (Cp).—This gray soil with 
a heavy claypan subsoil occupies about 6 square miles on the broad 
level prairie in the northwestern corner of the county. It is asso- 
ciated with the grayish-brown Parsons soils. 

Profile description of Cherokee silt loam: 

O to 7 inches, gray to light brownish-gray very friable silt loam with a 
weakly developed fine granular structure. 

7 to 15 inches, light-gray friable silt loam with a weakly defined platy 
structure. 

15 to 26 inches, olive-gray and grayish-brown mottled dense very hard 
clay that breaks into blocky fragments !4 to 1 Inch in dlameter on 
drying. 

26 to 40 inches, yellowish-brown and grayish-brown stiff, massive clay, 

The entire profile is strongly acid. A profile of this soil is shown 
in plate 4, A. : 

se and management.—Approximately 85 to 90 percent of Chero- 

kee silt loam has never been plowed and is used for hay or pasture, 
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Depth 
inches 
—0 
Brownish -gray friable silt loam. 
— 8 


Gray hard silty clay loam. 


Yellowish- brown very hard silty 
clay; brownish- gray coatings on 
structure faces. 

-— 28 


Light yellowish-brown hard silty 
clay; lighter colored spots are lime 
concretions; some gypsum 
Crystals present. 


-— 52 


-l, Profile of Carytown silt loam. 
B, Cowpens on a typical broad nearly level area of Carytown silt loam. 
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PLATE 4 


Depth 
inches 


— 0 

Light brownish- gray friable silt loam. 
—8 

Yellowish -gray floury silt loam. 
—14 


Dark- gray very dense clay; mottled 
with olive gray and orange. 


—24 


Light brownish-gray, mottled with 
various shades of yellowish -brown 
plastic clay. 

| —33 


Light yellowish-brown mottled plastic 
clay. 


A, Profile of Cherokee silt loam. 


B, Overgrazing and low fertility account for the poor grass cover on this level 
area of Cherokee silt lonm. 
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Little bluestem is the dominant grass (pl. 4, B). The hay is cut and 
baled during July and August. Yields average a little less than a 
ton of hay an acre. 

The cultivated land is used for sorghums and small grains. Yields 
average lower than on the Parsons soils. Because of low fertility, 
poor drainage, and poor physical porcum Cherokee silt loam is 
not good cropland and should be leit in native meadow. 


Collinsville fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase (2%-6% 
slopes) (Cz).—This is a shallow sandy soil developed over acid sand- 
stone and under grass vegetation. e sandstone is similar to that 
underlying the Bates and Boone soils. Though this fine sandy loam 
developed under grass vegetation, a considerable quantity of sumac, 
briers, persimmon, and other small shrubs grow in association with 
the prairie grasses. This phase occurs in the northwestern part of 
the county and is associated with soils of the Bates, Parsons, and 
Boone series. 

The soil is 10 to 20 inches deep over sandstone and has weakly 
defined subsoil horizons, whereas Bates fine sandy loam, d slop- 
ing ipae is 30 to 40 inches deep and has distinct subsoil layers. The 
Collinsville soil differs from the Boone soils in having a higher or- 

anic-matter content and darker color, and from the Parsons in not 
aving & claypan subsoil. Because the soil has no zone of compac- 
tion and the underlying sandstone is relatively porous, water moves 
rapidly through the profile. 
rofile description: 
0 to 8 Inches, pale-brown to grayish-brown very friable fine sandy loam with 
a weakly defined fine granular structure. 
8 to 14 inches, light yellowish-brown fine sandy loam or loam containing 
varying quantities of sandstone fragments. 
14 Inches ++, yellowish-brown thin-bedded sandstone. 
The soil is acid throughout, and varying quantities of sandstone frag- 
ments are present through the entire soi] mass. Included are sma 
areas with a shallow profile like that of the Bates soil. 

Use and management.—Most of Collinsville fine sandy loam, gently 
sloping phase, is used for pasture and hay. The pasture lands, for 
the most part covered with brush and natural prairie grasses, have a 
carrying capacity of about one mature cow or horse to every 5 to 7 
acres. Some areas are cleared of brush and used for hay, and a few 
small fields are cultivated to small grains. 


Collinsville fine sandy loam, sloping phase (695-1096 slopes) 
(Cr).—The profile of this phase is essentially the same as that de- 
scribed for the gently sloping phase, but it averages a little shal- 
lower to bedrock. The soil occurs on stronger slopes in the same 
general area as the gently sloping phase. Nearly all of the land is 
used for pasture. 


Collinsville stony fine sandy loam, sloping phase (595-1995 
pen (Ca).—Except for its higher content of stone in the surface 
soil, this phase has profile characteristics essentially the same as those 
for Collinsville fine sandy loam soils. The sandstone fragments, 1 to 
10 inches in diameter, project several inches above the ground and 
occupy 40 to 60 percent of the surface area. 
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None of the soil is cultivated. Some areas are used for meadow, 
but most are pastured. The carrying capacity of pastures is slightly 
less than for the sloping phase of Collinsville fine sandy loam. 


Connor silt loam (0%-1% slopes) (Gu) .—This very light-colored 
claypan soil developed on terraces and has a profile description as 
follows: 

0 to 7 inches, light-gray friable silt loam with a weak fine granular structure. 
7 to 15 inches, white or very pale-brown friable silt loam with a platy 
structure, 
15 to 28 inches, light brownish-gray and light-brown hard clay. 
28 E 40 inches, light-gray silty clay somewhat less hard than the above 
layer. 
The entire profile is strongly acid. 

Use and management.—Because of its low fertility, poor drainage, 
and poor structure, Connor silt loam is not suited to crop production. 
Several areas have been cleared and farmed, but are now abandoned 
and growing up in brush. The soil is best suited for forest or pasture. 
Lespedeza and redtop are the best of the pasture species. 


Craig cherty silt loam, gently sloping phase (2%~6% slopes) 
(Ck).—This moderately deep cherty soil of the uplands developed 
under grass vegetation. It occupies several small areas in the southern 
half of the county and is associated with Eldon, Gerald, Newtonia, 
and Labette soils. In color it is similar to Eldon soils, but it has a 
mottled silty clay loam subsoil instead of the brown stony silt loam 
subsoil of the Eldon. This soil is cherty, whereas the Labette is chert 
free. The Gerald soils are chert free and have a clay subsoil. 

Profile description of Craig cherty silt loam, gently sloping phase: 

0 to 10 inches, grayish-brown friable granular cherty silt loam, the chert 
fragments averaging less than 3 inches in diameter and making up 
about 25 percent of the soll mass. 

10 to 14 inches, brown friable cherty silt loam with a coarse granular 
structure. 

14 to 26 inches, pale-brown slightly hard cherty silty clay loam mottled 
with strong brown, or brick red; moderately well-defined fine blocky 
(4- to %-inch particles) structure. 

26 to 36 Inches, yellowish-brown nnd brown mottled cherty silty clay loam. 

36 inches +, mass of chert, the crevices of which are filled with yellowish- 
brown, brown and reddish-brown silty clay loam. 

The entire profile is acid. Included in some bodies of this soil are 
small areas of Gerald and Eldon soils. 

Use and management.—Craig cherty silt loam, gently sloping phase, 
usually occurs in areas too small to be farmed separately. It is 
farmed in the same manner as the associated Eldon, Labette, and 
Gerald soils. Near Joplin it is used mostly for pasture, but in the 
eastern part of the county most of it is cultivated, and small grains, 
hay, and corn are the crops grown. Under ordinary management 
wheat yields about 12 bushels, and corn, about 25 bushels an acre. 
Soil use and management are approximately the same as for the 
phases of Eldon cherty silt loam. 


Cumberland gravelly silt loam (1%-5% slopes) (Cr).—Though 
this soil looks much like Cumberland silt loam (the soil next de- 
scribed), it contains appreciable quantities of chert gravel through 
its profile. It is generally associated with Cumberland silt loam, but 
is not so extensive. 
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Use and management.—Because of its gravel content, Cumberland 
gravelly silt loam is not so easy to till as Cumberland silt loam. Also, 
it occurs in small areas, most of which are cut by drainageways. 
About 50 percent of the land is cultivated, and the rest is used for 
pasture. The crops grown are small grains, clovers, and corn. Crop 
suitabilities of the soil are about the same as for Cumberland silt 
loam, but yields average slightly less. 


Cumberland silt loam (1%-5% slopes) (Cm).—This reddish- 
brown silt loam of the terrace occurs in the area of limestone-derived 
upland soils and is referred to locally as red limestone terrace or high 
bottom. The largest areas are along the Spring River and Center 
Creek. The soil is associated with Elk and Taft soils but is redder 
and better drained than either of them. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, light reddish-brown very friable silt loam with a moderately 
well defined medium granular structure. 
8 to 18 inches, reddish-brown to yellowish-red friable silty clay loam with 
a well-defined nutlike structure; soil particles ?4 to % inch in diameter. 
18 to 30 inches, yellowish red to red slightly heavier silty clay loam. 
80 to 60 inches, yellowish-red friable silty clay. 
The entire profile is moderately acid. 

Use and management.—Cumberland silt loam is one of the most pro- 
ductive soils in the county. Probably 80 percent is under cultivation. 
The principal crops are corn, small grains, clovers, alfalfa, and les- 
pedeza. About 2 tons of lime an acre are necessary for production 
of alfalfa and clover. A mixed fertilizer is used with wheat. With 
use of lime, fertilizer, and a legume in the rotation, yields of 40 to 60 
bushels of corn and of 18 to 30 bushels of wheat an acre are obtained. 


Dennis silt loam, gently sloping phase (205—676 slopes) (Da).— 
This moderately dark soil developed from sandy shale on gentle 
slopes. It is related to the Bates soil but differs in being slightly 
darker, in having a heavier subsoil, and in being underlain by sandy 
shale rather than thin-bedded sandstone. The soil is not extensive in 
this eae . 

Profile description : 

0 to 9 inches, gray to grayish-brown very friable silt loam that appears 
dark gray when wet; well-defined fine crumb structure. 
9 to 16 inches, grayish-brown to brown friable heavy silt loam with a 
coarse granular structure. 
16 to 28 inches, reddish-brown, yellowish-brown, and pale-yellow mottled, 
slightly hard silty clay loam to light silty clay; fine blocky structure. 
28 to 40 inches, light yellowish-brown and yellowish-brown friable, silty 
clay loam without distinct structure particles; grades into partly dis- 
integrated thinly bedded yellowish-brown sandy shale. 
All layers of the profile are moderately acid. The depth to shale 
varies from about 36 to 50 inches, 

Use and management.—Dennis silt loam, gently sloping phase, is 
nearly all in cultivation and is used for small grain, corn, and hay. 
It is more productive of these crops than the Bates and Parsons soils 
with which it is associated, but its crop suitabilities and management 
problems are much the same as for the Bates soil. 

Crops are benefited by applying fertilizer and about 3 tons of lime 
an acre. In favorable seasons corn yields 35 to 50 bushels and 
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wheat, 18 to 25 bushels. Average yields, under ordinary management, 
are about 25 bushels of corn or 15 bushels of wheat an aere. 


Dunning silt loam (0%-1% slopes) (ge aah medium-textured 
dark-colored alluvial soil occupies poorly drained areas in the larger 
bottoms and narrow bands bordering small streams in the north- 
eastern part of the county. It is associated with Huntington, Lind- 
side, and Melvin soils but is darker than any of these. 

Profile description : 

0 to 10 inches, gray!sh-brown to dark-gray soft granular silt loam; reaction, 
slightly acid. 
10 to 16 inches, grayish-brown to dark-gray slightly hard silty clay loam 
with a coarse granular structure; reaction, nearly neutral. 
16 to 40 inches, olive to olive-gray hard or very plastic silty clay; reaction, 
nearly neutral. 
In nis along small streams there is chert at a depth of 30 to 40 
inches. 

Use and management.—Most of the Dunning silt loam is used for 
pasture or meadow. It is especially well suited to bluegrass, hop 
clover, and lespedeza. Some areas are cultivated, and corn is the 
principal crop. The suitability of this soil for cultivation depends 
upon drainage and the size and shape of the area. Well-drained areas 
produce good yields of corn. 


Dunning silty clay loam M /-1% slopes) (Dc).—This moderately 
heavy textured dark-colored alluvial soil occupies poorly drained 
areas in the larger bottoms, usually near the bluffs, 

Profile description : 

O to 16 inches, dark-gray to black friable silty clay loam with a well- 
developed granular structure; slightly acid, 

16 to 40 inches, olive-gray to olive very plastic silty clay or clay; reaction, 
nearly neutral. 

Use and management.—Dunning silty clay loam is used and man- 
aged in much thé same way as Dunning silt loam. It tends to be more 
poorly drained than Dunning silt loam and is more difficult to drain 
with ditches or tile. Only a small percentage of the soil is cultivated, 
even though it is fertile. Because of deficient drainage, it is used 
largely for grass. 


Eldon cherty silt loam, gently sloping phase (2%-7% slopes) 
(Ea).—This is a dark-colored shallow cherty gently rolling grassland 
soil extensive in the eastern, central, and southwestern parts of the 
county. Because the soil mantle is shallow over rock and the content 
of chert is high, the water-holding capacity of the soil is moderately 
low. The organic-matter content is moderately high. The soil has 
less clay and more chert in the subsoil, is shallower to stone, and 
contains more stone in the surface than the associated Craig, Labette, 
and Gerald soils and is darker than the associated reddish-brown 
Newtonia soils. 

Profile description of the Eldon cherty silt loam, gently sloping 
phase: 

0 to 9 Inches, dark grayish-brown very friable cherty silt loam with a crumb- 
like structure; rough-surfaced, dirty-brown chert fragments, most of 
them less than 3 inches in diameter, occupy 25 to 30 percent of the soil 
mass, 
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9 to 14 Inches, brown to reddish-brown friable granular cherty silty clay 
lo. 


am, 

14 to 24 inches, brown friable very cherty to stony silty clay loam. 

24 inches +, broken mass of chert imbedded in reddish-brown silty clay. 
Limestone bedrock occurs at a depth of 4 to 10 feet. The entire soil 
profile is moderately acid. Included are small areas with mottled 
cherty silty clay loam or silty clay subsoil. . 

Use ea management.—About 60 percent of the Eldon cherty silt 
loam, gently sloping phase, is used for pasture or meadow. Wheat 
oats, lespedeza, and corn are the principal crops grown in cultivated 
areas. The pastures have a carrying capacity of about one mature 
horse or cow to 3 to 5 acres for the pasture season. 

When lime, fertilizers, and legumes are used, yields of wheat average 
about 25 to 30 bushels an acre and yields of lespedeza hay average 
about 144 tons. Under good management corn yields 50 or more 
bushels an acre in favorable seasons. Nevertheless, corn is frequent] 
damaged by drought because the water-holding capacity of this soil 
is low. The yields of corn, even under good management, therefore 
do not average more than 35 to 40 badela an acre. Farming on the 
contour helps to conserve moisture and control erosion, but because the 
soil mantle is shallow, most areas of this cherty soil are not suitable 
for terracing. 


Eldon cherty silt loam, nearly level phase (1%-2% slopes) 
(Es). —Although this soil is associated with the gently sloping phase 
of Eldon cherty silt loam, it occupies more level topography. Profile 
characteristics are essentially the same for both, but the surface soil 
of this phase averages slightly deeper than that of the gently sloping 
phase. The two phases are used in about the same way, but danger 
of damage through erosion is slightly less on this nearly level phase. 


Eldon silt loam, gently sloping phase bs rib slopes) (Ec).— 
The slope range and topographic position of this phase are about 
the same as for the gently sloping phase of Eldon cherty silt loam, 
and the associated soils are the same. 

The surface soil, about 8 inches thick, is mellow dark dat ipi palit 
silt loam of a granular or crumb structure. The subsurface, or transi- 
tional layer, is brown coarse granular silt loam or silty clay loam 
about 4 inches thick. Variable pene of small chert fragments 
are scattered throughout the suriace soil, and there is an occasional 
large chert boulder. Less than 10 percent of the surface soil is taken 
up by chert fragments, which do not interfere with tillage. Below 
the surface foot, the pronis is essentially the same as that described 
for Eldon cherty silt loam, gently sloping phase. The subsoil grades 
through a light-brown very cherty silt loam into a mass of chert. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of cherty silt 
loam, as well as small areas deeper to chert than average that have 
& distinct subsoil layer similar to that in the Craig or Labette soils. 

Use and management.—Eldon silt loam, gently sloping phase, is 
easier to till than the gently sloping phase of Eldon cherty silt loam. 
Management problems are about the same for the two soils. Crop 

ields seem slightly ao on this soil than on the cherty silt loam, 

ut differences are slight. Land use is about the same on the two. 
The corn acreage is greater on this soil; about 10 percent of its total 
area is in corn, 
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Eldon silt loam, nearly level phase (1%-2% slopes) (Ep).—This 
soil occurs on smoother topography in association with the gently 
sloping phase of Eldon silt loam. In profile characteristics ind land 
use this phase is about the same as the gently sloping phase, but the 
danger of erosion is less. 


Eldorado stony silt loam, gently sloping phase (175-676 slopes) 
(Er).—This shallow stony soil contains more stones of larger size 
in its surface soil and has a slightly shallower soil mantle than the 
associated Eldon soils, but it is similar to them in other general 
features. Characteristically, this soil occurs on low mounds above 
the general level of the upland. The surface is covered with chert 
stones, many of them more than 8 inches in diameter. More than 
50 percent of the soil mass is made up of stone. The dark surface soil 
grades into a mass of chert rock at a depth of 8 to 14 inches. 

The soil has developed under a vegetation of prairie grasses, shrubs, 
and briers. On many of the fields this vegetataion still remains, but 
the brush has been removed from others. Nearly all of the land is 
used for pasture. The grasses thrive best in wet seasons. From 5 
to 7 acres are usually required to pasture a mature cow or horse. 


Eldorado stony silt loam, sloping phase (6%-14% slopes) 
( Er).—A reas of Eldorado stony silt loam occurring on steeper slopes 
are mapped in this n Like the gently sloping phase, this soil is 
used for pasture, and it is of about equal value for that purpose. 


Elk silt loam (1%-4% slopes) (Ea).—This brown soil occurs on 
nearly level to gently sloping terraces and has moderately well defined 
layers. The bodies are along major streams in the area where soils 
of the limestone upland occur. Drainage, both surface and internal, 
is generally good. 

The soil is associated with soils of the Cumberland, Taft, and 
Robertsville series. It is intermediate in color between the better 
drained reddish Cumberland and the imperfectly drained grayish- 
brown Taft soils. In general, it occupies s ightly more sloping topog- 
raphy than the Taft. Bands of it commonly occur on slopes around 
the edges of nearly level areas of Taft soil. The Cumberland, Taft, 
and Robertsville soils were originally forested. This soil supports 
a vigorous growth of mixed hardwoods. 

Profile description of Elk silt loam: 

0 to 10 inches, grayish-brown very friable silt loam of fine granular structure, 

10 to 16 inches, light yellowish-brown friable coarse granular silt loam or 
silty clay loam. 

16 to 28 inches, light yellowlsh-brown slightly hard silty clay loam slightly 
mottled in places with dark brown; a well defined fine blocky structure. 

28 to 40 inches, light yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam. 


The entire profile is moderately acid. 

Use and management.—E\k silt loam is moderately fertile, has good 
physical features, and is responsive to fertilizer treatment. Probabl 
60 to 70 pereent of it is cleared and under cultivation. Corn, small 
grains, and lespedeza are the principal crops. 

When this soil is limed, alfalfa, red clover, and sweetclover can be 
grown successfully. On land properly managed about 50 bushels an 
acre of corn or 25 bushels of wheat an acre are obtained. When the 
soil is cropped continuously without additions of fertilizer or organic 
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matter, yields decline rapidly to a low level of about 20 bushels of 
corn or 10 or 12 bushels of wheat an acre. Various pasture grasses, 
including bluegrass, thrive. 

Some of the sloping areas are subject to erosion. Slopes steeper 
than 2 percent should be farmed on the contour, and those longer than 
300 feet probably should be terraced. Diversion ditches at the edge 
of the upland may aid in some places to prevent water that falls on 
the hills from washing across the terraced areas. 

A 3- or 4-year rotation of corn, small grain, and legumes is generally 
practiced. The legume is on the soil 1 or 2 years in the rotation, and 


a fertilizer high in phosphate is applied for the small grain. 


Gerald silt loam, level phase (096-176 slopes) (Gc).—Like all 
members of the Gerald series, this is a claypan soil developed under 
prairie vegetation. lt occurs throughout the eastern, central, and 
southwestern parts of the county, and like most soils residual from 
limestone, it is formed from sands, silts, and clays left after the lime- 
stone dissolved.The parent material may also be derived partly from 
shale. Drainage is poor because of the nearly level topography and 
clay subsoil. . : . . 

he soil is assoeiated with Labette, Eldon, and Craig soils but dif- 

fers from them in having a clay subsoil. It is also associated in 
places with Carytown soil but is darker and is underlain by chert, 
The Carytown soil has an alkaline clay subsoil, whereas this soil is 
acid throughout. There is also a difference in topography. This 
soil occupies crests of ridges, but Carytown soil occurs in wide shallow 
basins on lower slopes. 

Profile description of Gerald silt loam, level phase: 

0 to 9 inches, grayish-brown to gray very friable silt loam with a fine granu- 
lar structure. 

9 to 15 inches, light brownish-gray to light-gray friable silt loam with very 
poorly defined coarse granular structure; slightly defined platy struc- 
ture in places, 

15 to 25 inches, grayish-brown stiff compact coarse granular clay mottled 
with brown and reddish-brown ; soil is very plastic when wet. 

25 to 86 inches, grayish-brown and brown mottled, brittle or hard silty clay; 
varying quantities of chert. 

36 to 60 inches, slightly cemented broken chert; spaces between fragments 
filled with brown, yellowish-brown, and reddish-brown silty clay; fine 
material redder in the deeper part of the layer. 

The depth to chert varies from 30 to 60 inches. See plate 5, A for 
another profile of this soil. 

Use and management.—Gerald silt loam, level phase, is an im- 
portant agricultural soil in this county. It is extensive, moderately 
poe and easily farmed. All of it is suitable for cultivation, 

ut about one-third is spe in permanent pasture, Wheat, lespedeza, 
and corn arethe principal crops. Sorghums, flax, redtop, and timothy 
are minor crops. On some areas in the northeastern part of the county 
pure stands of redtop are haryested for seed. Lespedeza is used for 

asture, hay, and seed. Cowpeas and soybeans are grown for both 
hay and seed. The soil requires lime for growing clover. Fertilizer 
is used on wheat and on much of the corn, 


Gerald silt loam, nearly level phase (1%-3% slopes) (Gr).—This 
soil occupies pene slopes in association with the level p ase. (pl. 5, 
B). The profile characteristics of the two are similar, but the gray 
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subsurface layer is not Te so distinct or so thick on the gentle slopes 
of this soil as on the level phase. 

Use and management.—On a field of Gerald silt loam, nearly level 
phase, in this county, wheat yields in the period 1909-18 were in- 
creased from 16.9 to 23.2 bushels an acre by the use of 150 pounds an 
acre of a low quality (bone meal) phosphate fertilizer. Corn yields 
were increased from 34.6 to 43.5 bushels an acre by the use of only 75 
pound an acre of a low-grade (2-8-2) fertilizer (2). The field on 
which these experiments were conducted is slightly more productive 
than most of the Gerald soils in the county. Yields of wheat on 
untreated ground do not average more than 15 bushels, and yields 
of corn are not more than 25 bushels. 

Surface drainage is better on this phase than on the level one, and 
crops are therefore less damaged by wet weather. Because of better 
drainage, this soil shows somewhat more consistent increases from 
fertilizer applications than the level phase. 


Gerald silt loam, level deep phase (075-176 slopes) (Gn).—The 
most extensive areas of this soil are in the northeastern and north- 
central parts of the county. The underlying chertpan is generally 
40 inches or more below the surface. The soil occurs in areas where 
the soil mantle is deep and is associated with Carytown and Woodson 
soils. Ordinarily it occupies the level areas on broad divides between 
drainageways, and the Carytown and Woodson soils occupy the shal- 
low basin areas on the lower parts of the slopes. This phase is used 
and managed in about the same way as the level phase of Gerald silt 
loam. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown acid very friable silt loam with a well-defined 
fine granular structure. 

8 to 15 inches, light brownish-gray friable almost structureless strongly 
acid silt loam. 

15 to 28 inches, compact hard grayish-brown clay mottled with brown and 
reddish-brown; very plastic when wet; a well-defined medium blocky 
structure; slightly acid. 

28 to 60 inches, yellowish-brown or grayish-brown slightly alkaline plastic 
silty clay. 

Gerald silt loam, nearly level deep phase (175-396 slopes) 
(Gz).—This phase has about the same profile characteristics as the 
level deep phase. Use and management are about the same as on the 
nearly level phase of Gerald silt loam. 


Gerald silt loam, level shallow phase (0%-1% slopes) (Gp).— 
This soil is similar to the level phase of Gerald silt loam but has a 
thinner soil mantle over chert. The subsoil is as dense and compact 
as that of the level phase but not so thick. Also, this soil is not so 
extensive as the level phase, and slightly less productive. The prob- 
lems of use and management, however, are essentially the same. 


Gerald silt loam, nearly level shallow phase (195—346 slopes) 
(Ge).—This phase has the same kind of profile as the level shallow 
phase of Gerald silt loam. Use and management are essentially the 
same as for the nearly level phase. 


Gerald silt loam, depressional phase (0965-276 slopes) (Ga).— 
Areas of this phase are small and occur in shallow depressions, mostly 
in the southwestern part of the county. The profile 1s similar to that 
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Depth 
inches 


— 0 
Brownish -gray mellow silt loam. 
2—8 
: ‘Yellowish- gray friable silt loam. 
—13 


Brown and orange mottled 
compact clay. 


— 2h 


Yellowish -brown and orange brittle 
silty clay. 


— 36 


Mass of broken chert with yellowish- 
gray silty clay in spaces between the 
chert fragments. 


A, Profile of Gerald silt loam, level phase. 

B, Cane on Gerald silt loam, nearly level phase. Gerald soils are used exten- 
sively for small grains and lespedeza and are better suited to sorghums than 
to corn. 
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of Gerald silt loam, level phase, but because of location, this soil is 
more poorly drained than are any of the other Gerald soils. Most 
areas are in pasture. 


Huntington gravelly silt loam (0%-1% slopes) (Ha).—Many 
small areas of this gravelly soil = scattered epee) Meat the area 
of Huntington soils. They occur in the small stream bottoms and 
along the channels of the larger streams. Except for its content of 
water-worn chert gravel, the soil is similar to Huntington silt loam. 
The chert gravel averages about 2 inches in diameter and makes up 
10 to 40 percent of the soil mass. 

Use and ement.—Huntington gravelly silt loam is droughty 
and more difficult to till than Huntington silt loam. Only about 40 

ercent of this gravelly soil is cultivated ; the rest is used for pasture. 
uch of the acreage is not farmed, because it occurs in narrow and 
irregularly shaped areas and therefore can be used more economical] 
for pasture. e cultivated areas are used mostly for corn. Yiel 
average slightly lower than on Huntington silt loam. 


Huntington silt loam (095—175 slopes) (Hs).—This brown allu- 
vial soil is in the area of limestone-derived soils. In the larger valleys 
it borders streams and is associated with Lindside and Melvin soi 
In the smaller valleys it occupies the entire flood plain. The soil is 
uniform in color and texture to a depth of several feet. It is pro- 
ductive and well drained, but most of it is subject to annual floods of 
short duration. 

The surface 10 or 12 inches is a pale-brown or grayish-brown 
mellow silt loam. This layer has a moderately well developed fine 
granular structure, is moderately well ap ith organic matter, 
and isslightly acid. The material mene ittle with increasing depth 
but averages slightly lighter in color below the surface foot. As is 
pde rs of alluvial soils, there may be lenses of sandy material 
at any depth. 

Use a ement.—Huntington silt loam is one of the most pro- 
ductive soils in the county. Nearly all of the flood plains of the larger 
streams are infested with Johnson grass, however, and as this weed 
is spread by floodwaters, it is difficult to control. 

bout 70 percent of the soil is cultivated. Corn is the principal 
crop. The average yield of corn is 40 bushels an acre, but some yields 
as high as 70 bushels an acre are obtained. In some places where the 
Johnson grass infestation is extreme the land is used for meadow. 
Noncultivated land is pastured, and a few woodlots remain. Problems 
of flood control and weed eradication are difficult and require com- 
munity action on a watershed basis. 


Huntington silt loam, dark phase (0%-1% slo Ho).— 
Though this soil is much like Huntington ett loam, yn d Em 
surface soil. It occurs mostly in the Spring River bottom east of 
Carthage. It is slightly more productive than Huntington silt loam, 
but crop suitabilities and management for the two are about the same. 

Huntington silt loam, high-bottom phase (095-196 slopes) 

Hp) .—This soil is similar to Huntington silt loam but occurs on 

e higher parta of the flood plains that are subject to only occasional 
overflow. 

077682—S4—8 
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The surface 12 inches is a grayish-brown mellow silt loam with u 
moderately well defined fine granular structure. The next 12 inches 
is yellowish-brown slightly finer textured silt loam. Below a depth 
of about 24 inches the soil is a light yellowish-brown coarse granular 
silt loam or silty clay loam, The lower subsoil averages heavier in 
texture than the subsoil of Huntington silt loam. 

Use and management.—Huntington silt loam, high-bottom phase. 
is subject to floo ing once every 3 to 5 years. It is essentially equal 
to Huntington silt loam in fertility and is a more desirable soil be- 
cause it is less frequently flooded. Nearly all of the land is culti- 
vated; it is used for wheat, oats, corn, alfalfa, clover, and other le- 

mes grown for hay, pasture, or seed. The yields of corn are about 
the same as on eagles silt loam. Wheat yields average about 
30 bushels an acre. Johnson grass infestation is general over this 
soil but is more nearly under control than on the lower bottoms. 


Inola silt loam, level phase (095—196 ite (Ia).—This and the 
nearly level phase next described are formed from fine-textured de- 
posits over beds of rounded chert gravel. This soil occupies level 
areas on old very high terraces in the west-central and south- 
western parts of the county in association with the Melvern and 
Riverton soils. The Riverton and Melvern soils differ in having 
gravel at the surface and in lacking a claypan subsoil. The Parsons 
soils are similar to this level phase in profile characteristics, but they 
differ in being underlain by shale or sandstone instead of gravel. Be- 
cause of its level surface and dense clay subsoil, the Inola soil has poor 
ie 

Profile description of Inola silt loam, level phase: 

0 to 9 inches, light brownish-gray friable silt loam with a weakly defined 
fine granular structure. 
9 dn ae light-gray brittle silt loam with a weakly defined platy 
ui re. 
15 to 27 inches, dark-brown to grayish-brown very hard compact clay with 
eee of reddish-brown and yellowish-brown ; well-defined fine blocky 
Tuc > 
27 to 40 inches, pale-olive and reddish-brown mottled very plastic clay. 
40 Inches +, rounded chert gravel and clay. 
The entire profile is strongly acid. The depth to chert varies from 
about 36 to 60 inches. 

Use and management.—About 70 percent of the Inola silt loam 
level phase, is cultivated. Wheat is the most extensive crop, an 
yields of 25 bushels an acre are obtained when it is fertilized. With- 
out fertilizer, yields average about 10 bushels an acre. A consider- 
able acreage of corn is grown, but Pharr under ordinary management, 
average 20 bushels an acre. Individual fields in favorable seasons 
and under good management yield as high as 50 bushels of corn. 

Unless this soil is limed and fertilized, lespedeza and hop clover 
will not make good growth. As most of the pastures are untreated, 
the quality of browse is low. In recent years soybeans have been 
grown for seed. The yields obtained are about 8 bushels an acre on 
untreated soil and about 20 bushels on limed and fertilized soil. 

Inola silt loam, nearly level phase (1%-3% slopes) (Is).—This 
soil has essentially the same kind of profile as the level phase of 
Tnola silt loam. The surface soil is slightly shallower, the gray sub- 
surface layer is not so distinct, and the upper subsoil is not so dark. 
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The upper subsoil is a mottled yellowish-brown and reddish-brown 
very hard clay with thin coatings of grayish brown and dark brown 
on the structure particles. This phase is used in about the same way 
as the level phase, and yields are approximately the same. 


Labette silt loam, nearly level phase perde slopes) (Ls).— 
Many areas throughout the eastern, central, and southeastern parts 
of the county are occupied by this moderately dark stone-free grass- 
land soil with an open permeable subsoil. It is associated with New- 
tonia, Eldon, Craig, and Gerald soils but differs from them in some 
respects. It is grayish brown or dark gray, whereas Newtonia soils 
are brown. Also, it is chert free, whereas Eldon and Craig soils are 
cherty. It has an open ermeable subsoil that is not a dense clay 
like that of the Gerald soils. 

Profile description of Labette silt loam, nearly level phase: 

0 to 10 inches, grayish-brown to dark-gray very friable silt loam with a 
well-developed granular or crumb structure, 
10 to 16 inches, grayish-brown to brown friable coarse granular silt loam. 
16 to 24 inches, brown or yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam with 
a well-developed coarse granular structure. 
24 to B8 inches, light yellowish-brown and gray mottled friable silty clay 
86 inches +, reddish-brown cherty silty clay underlain by broken chert 
at depths varying from 40 to 00 inches. 
The entire soil profile is moderately acid. 

Use and management.—Labette silt loam, nearly level phase, is one 
of the best, soils in the county. It is fertile, well drained, and easily 
farmed. About 75 percent is in cultivation and is used for all crops 
grown in this region. Corn, wheat, and lespedeza are the most im- 

ortant, Red clover, sweetclover, and alfalfa are grown on limed 
and. Yields of wheat average about 28 bushels when fertilizer is 
used, and about 15 when it isnot. Corn yields average about 30 bushels 
an acre. When lime, fertilizers, and legumes precede corn, yields 
of 60 or more bushels an acre are obtained. Korean and common 
lespedeza, as well as the hop clovers, do well. Most bluegrass pastures 
contain some lespedeza. 


Labette silt loam, gently sloping phase (225—696 slopes) (La).— 
Profile characteristics and use of this phase are essentially the same 
as for the nearly level phase of Labette silt loam. There is more danger 
of erosion damage on this gently sloping soil, however, and clean- 
tilled fields should be farmed on the contour. 


Lightning silt loam (0%-1% slopes) (Lc).—This light-colored, 
poorly drained alluvial soil occurs on the flood plains of streams that 
drain sandstone and shale uplands. It is associated with the Verdi- 
gris soils, which are brown and well drained, and is similar in ap- 
pearance and value to Melvin silt loam—a soil developed on flood 
plains in limestone areas. Lightning silt loam was originally forested. 

Profile description: 


O to 4 inches, light brownish-gray, friable silt loam or very fine sandy loam 
with a weakly defined coarse granular structure. 

4 to 18 inches, pale yellow floury structureless silt loam “gray layer.” 

18 to Lie Inches, pale yellow to light yellowish-brown brittle weakly cemented 
clay loam. 

84 to 60 inches, pale-olive and yellowish-white mottled brittle massive clay 
oam. 
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The entire profile is strongly acid. Included with this soil are areas 
in which the brownish-gray surface soil is 6 or 8 inches thick and the 
light-colored subsurface lyar is correspondingly, thinner. 

Use and management.—Lightning silt loam is known locally as 
crayfish land because of its poor drainage and poor structure. About 
20 t is cultivated. e noncultivated land is in pasture or 
timber. The cultivated fields are used for corn or sorghums, and 
pee are low. The soil is best suited to pasture or for production of 
timber. 


Lindside silt loam (0%-1% slopes) (Lz).—This is an imperfectly 
drained alluvial soil with a brown surface soil darker than the sub- 
surface layer. It is associated with the Huntington soils and is simi- 
lar to them except for its imperfect drainage. It differs from Hunt- 
ington soils in Meg grayer surface soil and a pale yellow sub- 
surface layer. , The Hunti n soils are brown throughout. 

Profile description of Lindside silt loam : 


0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown friable fine granular silt loam. 
8 to 14 inches, light brownish-gray friable silt loam with a weakly defined 


coarse granular structure. 
14 to 28 inches, light-gray floury nearly structureless silt loam. 
28 to 88 inches, pale olive, brittle, and weakly cemented silty clay loam. 
88 to 48 inches, pale-yellow friable silty clay loam. 
This soil is moderately acid throughout. 

Use and management.—About 70 percent of Lindside silt loam is in 
cultivation. Corn, small grains, and hay are the field crops grown. 
Corn is the principal crop. Yields of corn are lower than on Hunt- 
ington soils and under ordinary management average about 35 bushels 
an acre. Lespedeza makes a vigorous om on this soil, and much 
of the acreage is used for that crop. on Huntington soils, most 
areas are subject to overflow, but because of imperfect internal drain- 
age, the soil stays wet for longer periods following inundation. 

he lime requirement is 2 to 3 tons an acre, and crops respond to 
phosphate and potash fertilizer. Like the Huntington soil areas, 
most of this soil along the Spring River and Center Creek is heavily 
infested with Johnson grass. To bring this weed under control, it 
will be necessary to organize control measures on a watershed basis. 


Lindside silt loam, high-bottom phase eae slopes) (Lr).— 
Although occurring in association with Lindside silt loam, this phase 
occupies higher parts of the flood plain back from stream channels, 
It resembles the associated soil, but its gray layer is not so well defined. 

The surface 8 inches is brownish-gray mellow fine granular silt 
loam. The subsurface layer, 8 to 12 inches thick, is light brownish- 
gray friable silt loam. e subsoil, at 16 to 20 inches, is pale-yellow 
coarse granular silty clay loam that grades into a light ane 
brown silty clay loam at a depth of about 80 inches. e soil is 
moderatel ssid throughout. 

Use management.—Lindside silt loam, high-bottom phase, is 
subject to only occasional overflow. Because flood damage is less and 
drainage is better, it is considerably more valuable than Lindside silt 
loam. Nearly all of it is in cultivation. Corn is an important crop; 
the acreage of wheat and clovers is greater than on Lindside silt loam. 
Under ordinary management corn yields about 40 bushels, and wheat, 
about 15 bushels. 
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When the soil is limed, red clover or sweetclover thrive. Alfalfa 
can be grown, but it does better on the es pede phase of Hunt- 
2 : z silt loam. The threat of overflow also restricts the acreage of 
alfalfa. 


Lindside and Huntington soils (095—176 slopes) (Lo),—Along 
some of the small streams in the eastern and southern parts of the 
county the alluvial soils are so variable that no one soil type character- 
izes & Pares area, Lindside soils predominate, but areas of Hunt- 
ington and Dunning soils are also included. The soil areas all occur 
as narrow bands, usually only a few hundred feet wide, and are dis- 
sected by drainage channels. Nearly all of them are in pasture or 
forest. A few small areas are farmed, usually with soils of the 
adjoining upland. 

Melvern gravelly loam, gently sloping phase (295—576 slopes 
(Ma).—This gravelly soil of the grasslands occurs Alte te ds wi 
Riverton and Inola soils, but is shallower and contains more gravel 
than either of them. Most areas are in the western part of the co A 
but a few occur as far east as Carthage. In the western part the gravel- 
stones from which the soil is formed overtie sandstone, but farther east 
the gravel rests directly on limestone. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, grayisti-brown friable fine granular gravelly loam or silt loam. 

8 inches +, pale-olive to light yellowigh-brown very gravelly loam; soll 
material is in places a clay loam in a mass of gravel; gravel not cemented 
and very permeable. 

The entire soil profile is strongly acid, but the deep subsoil is more 
acid than the surface layer. e gravel consists of rounded and 
stained chert fragments averaging about 2 inches in diameter. 

Use and management.—Approximately 40 percent of Meivern 
gravelly loam, gently sloping phase, is cultivated. Some 60 t 
is in pu. or, as is the case for Riverton gravelly loam, gently slop- 
ing » ase, used for farmsteads, Wheat is the principal grain crop. 
Yields are slightly lower than on Riverton soil and average about 
bushels an acre under ordinary management. The use of lime and 
fertilizer improves the stand and quality of pasture grasses and 
legumes. A few orchards hava pom fairly well. Peach trees seem 
to make better growth than apple trees. 


Melvin silt loam (095—176 slo Ms).—This rl 
drained first bottom oll occurs in pen ded pockets. a Palen 
away from overflow channels in association with the Lindside and 
Hunti ae soils, but is less extensive than either. Its position is 
much the same as that occupied by Dunning soils, but the Dunni 
soils are dark gray, whereas this soil is light gray. Both surface an 
internal drainage are poor. 

The surface 4 to 6 inches is a light gray brittle silt loam with a 
paloma A defined fine granular structure. e subsurface horizon, or 
gray layer, is about 10 inches thick, and the material is light-gray or 
yellowish-white brittle almost structureless silt loam. The upper 10 
to 14 inches of the subsoil is light-gray hard compact silty clay loam 
or silty clay. Below about 30 inches the subsoil grades into a plastic 
ona dp da and reddish-brown mottled silty elay that extends to a 

epth of several feet. The soil is strongly acid throughout. 
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Use and management.—Because of poor drainage, low fertility, and 
poor physical properties, the small areas of Melvin soil are almost all 
in pasture or forest. The cleared areas support a fair growth of 
coarse bunchgrasses. 


Neosho silt loam (0%-2% slopes) ee terraces along 
streams that drain the sandstone and shale areas are occupied b 
bodies of this soil. It is not extensive and occurs along the Nort 
Fork Spring River near the western edge of the county. Narrow 
bands of Cabanal soil are on sloping terrace areas bordering this one. 
Surface drainage is fair, but internal drainage is poor. e profile 
of this soil is similar to that of Cherokee silt loam, but its gray sub- 
surface layer and upper subsoil are, in general, a little thinner. 

Profile description of Neosho silt loam: 

0 to 8 Inches, light brownish-gray friable silt loam that tends to crust and 
become brittle when dry. 

8 to 16 inches, light-gray to white, floury, nearly structureless silt loam. 

16 to 28 inches, gray dense hard clay that breaks into small hard angular 
fragments when dry; fragments are coated with a brownish black film 
that makes the soil appear dark, 

28 to 40 inches, light-gray and yellowish-brown mottled hard silty clay. 

The entire soil profile is strongly acid. 

Use and management.—About 60 percent of Neosho silt loam is 
cultivated, chiefly to wheat and sorghums. Under ordinary manage- 
ment, wheat yields about 10 bushels an acre. Redtop and lespedeza 
are the dominant pasture plants. 


Newtonia cherty silt loam, gently sloping phase (275—646 slopes) 
(Ns).—The color and textural profile of this soil are the same as for 
Newtonia silt loam soils, but many chert fragments occur throughout, 
and in most places the soil is underlain by a bed of chert at a shallow 


depth. 

The chert makes tillage more difficult than on Newtonia silt loam 
soils, Chert fragments make up 25 to 50 percent of the soil mass, and 
because of this, the soil tends to be droughty. This soil is slightly less 

roductive than the Newtonia silt loam soils, but management prob- 
ems and crop suitabilities are much the same, 


Newtonia cherty silt loam, sloping phase (6%-11% slopes) 
d —lIn profile characteristics this soil is about the same as the 

tly sloping phase, but it tends to be somewhat more shallow to 
chert. Because of steeper slopes, it is not so easily farmed and is 
more subject to damage by erosion. Most of this phase is in pasture 
or meadow. Only a limited acreage of corn is grown. 


Newtonia silt loam, nearly level phase (0%-2% slopes) (Nz).— 
Limestone residuum is the material from which this brown, stone- 
free soil is derived. Most of the areas are small, usually less than 
800 acres in size. This and the other Newtonia soils are associated 
with Craig, Eldon, and Gerald soils. The Newtonia are the only 
brown soils in the group with which they are associated. 

Profile description of Newtonia silt loam, nearly level phase: 

0 to 10 inches, brown to reddish-brown very friable silt loam with a mod- 
erately well defined granular structure; soil tends to crust when dry, 
but the crust is easily broken. 


10 to 18 inches, reddish-brown friable coarse granular silty clay loam or 
heavy silt loam. 
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18 to 80 inches, reddish-brown friable silty clay loam; colors somewhat 
brighter and textures heavier than in the above layer. 

30 to 50 inches, reddish-brown or red slightly hard silty clay. 

50 inches +, red allty clay continues in some places to a depth of several 
feet; in many places, however, the soil is underlain by chert rock at a 
depth of 36 to 72 inches. 

The soil is moderately acid throughout the entire profile. 

Use and management.—Newtonia silt loam, nearly level phase, has 
moderate to on fertility and excellent physical properties. It re- 
sponds readily to soil treatment. When it is limed, fertilized, and 
kept i with organic matter by use of legumes or manure, it 
is one of the most productive soils in this p een " 
The Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station near Newtonia, in 
Newton County, maintained an experiment field on an area of 
Newtonia silt loam, nearly level phase, and the various average yields 
produced under different treatment (4) are shown in table 4. 


Taste 4.—Average yields of corn, soybeans, wheat, and clover for a 
li-year period on Newtonia silt loam, nearly level phase, under 
different fertilizer treatments 


Average yield of— 
Treatment 


Corn |Soybeans Wheat | Clover 
i 5 . Lb. 
-———!— ————— P 1 É 556 
Superphosphate 175 pounds------------- 1,812 
Superphosphate 175 pounds and lime 2 
Superphosphato 178 pounds potash 1A. Ta 
uperphosphate poun po 
pounds, and lime 2 ons... oaeee. 3, 435 
Manure 8 tons, lime 2 tons, and super- 
phosphate 175 pounds_._-__--..------ 3, 607 


From results shown in table 4 it can be seen that almost any soil 
treatment gave a marked response. The yields obtained under no 
treatment are probably slightly lower than the average obtained 
on farms made up of this soil, because some soil treatments are com- 
monly used on the farms. Under ordinary management, 30 bushels 
of corn or 15 bushels of wheat are probably average yields on Newtonia 
silt loam, nearly level phase, in Jasper County. 

Probably 80 percent of Newtonia silt loam, nearly level phase, is 
cultivated in this county. It is used for corn, wheat, lespedeza, clover, 
and alfalfa. The alfalfa acreage is small, but on the fertilized soil 
it makes vigorous growth. Newtonia soils are favored for orchards 
and nursery sites. There are no large commercial orchards on New- 
tonis silt loam, nearly level phase, in this county, but part of the 
nurseries at Sarcoxie are on Newtonia soils, 


Newtonia silt loam, gently sloping phase (2%-6% slopes) 
(Np).—The distribution, profile characteristics, ee of this hae 
and the nearly level phase of Newtonia silt loam are much the same. 
This phase has more erosion, and erosion is more difficult to control 
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than it is on the nearly level phase. Sloping fields should be farmed 
on the contour and kept under a vegetative cover during winter. 
Terraces can be used very effectively on this gently sloping phase. 


Nixa cherty silt loam, gently sloping phase (1%-6% slopes) 
(Nr).—This light-colored moderately cherty ridge-top soil is in the 
area of Bodine soils. It is derived from cherty limestone residuum but 
contains less chert and has a deeper soil mantle than the Bodine soils. 

Profile description : 

0 to 2 inches, under forest vegetation this immediate surface layer is loose 
very fine granular Hght brownish-gray cherty silt loam; layer de- 
stroyed under cultivation. 

2 to 10 inches, pale-yellow friable fine granular silt loam containing varying 
quantities of chert; fragments of chert average less than 8 inches 
in diameter and occupy less than 30 percent of the soil mass. 

10 to 17 inches, grayish-brown to yellowish-brown slightly hard cherty 
silty clay loam. 

17 to 30 inches, mass of chert imbedded in pale-yellow silty material similar 
to that of the lower Bodine subsoil 

Included with Nixa cherty silt loam, gently sloping phase are a few 
areas relatively free from chert in the surface layer. Also included 
are a few small bodies having 2 clay subsoil similar to the subsoil 
of the Gerald soils, 

Use and management.—About 30 percent of the Nixa cherty silt 
loam, gently sloping phase, is cultivated. The area not cultivated is 
about equally in forest and pasture. Most of the forest land is fenced 
and pastured. 

Small grains and lespedeza are the principal crops. The yields of 
corn are low. Fertilizer is used with most of the wheat grown, and 
yields are about 12 bushels an acre. 

Because of low fertility, moderate stone content, and low moisture- 
holding capacity, this soil is marginal for ape: production, Most 
areas are best suited to pasture or hay. Use of lime and fertilizer 
on pasture land is strongly recommended. 


Parsons loam, level phase (0%-1% slope) (Pa) .— The profile of 
this soil is similar to that of the level phase of Parsons silt loam. The 
principal difference is that the surface soil is loam instead of silt loam. 
Also, the subsoil contains more sand than the subsoil of Parsons silt 
loam, level pue and the underlying shale material contains thin 
beds of sand. About 75 percent of this soil is in cultivation. Xt is 
used in much the same way as Parsons silt loam, level phase, and 
yields are comparable. 


Parsons loam, nearly level phase (195—395 slopes) (Ps).—Sur- 
face drainage on this soil is better than on the level phase of Parsons 
loam, but there is some damage through erosion. Land use and crop 
yields are about the same as for other Parsons soils. 


Parsons silt loam, level phase (076—176 slopes) (Po).—This ex- 
tensive claypan soil on the level prairies in the northwestern part of 
the county is associated with soils of the Cherokee, Bates, and Collins- 
ville series. Parsons soils have a denser more compact subsoil than 
the Bates or Collinsville soils and a less dense claypan than Cherokee 
silt loam. Because of the level topography, surface drainage is im- 
perfect but is better than on Cherokee silt loam. 
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Profile description of Parsons silt loam, level phase: 


0 to 3 bye grayiot-brown to brownish-gray friable silt loam of fine granu- 
ar structure. 

9 to 15 inches, light brownish-gray to gray almost structureless silt loam, 

15 to 27 inches, brown or yellowish-brown harð dense clay of blocky struc- 
ture; faint brownish-gray coatings show on structure faces. 

27 to 40 inches, light yellowish-brown, grayish-brown, and reddish-brown 
mottled stiff silty clay or clay. 

40 inches +, slightly sandy yellowish-brown and gray partly disintegrated 
shale 80 soft In most places and its bedding planes so indistinct that 
it 1s difficult to distinguish from the clay of the subsoil. 

The entire profile is stron; ly acid. . 
Use and management.—A bout 60 percent of Parsons silt loam, level 
pes is cultivated. Wheat and sorghums are the principal crops, 
ut soybeans and lespedeza are grown to some extent. Fertilizer is 
used on wheat and soybeans. The average yield of wheat is about 13 
bushels an acre under ordinary management, but on the areas limed 
and heavily fertilized yields of 25 bushels an acre are not unusual. 
Most of the areas not cultivated are in native grass that is cut for 
hay or pastured. : 

rosion is not a problem on this soil. The fields are large and 

easily tilled. Large quantities of lime are used. When limed, the 
land will support most of the legumes commonly grown in this area. 
Alfalfa can be grown, but it is difficult to establish and dies out more 
rapidly than on the more permeable soils. 


Parsons silt loam, nearly level phase (195—376 slopes) (Pp).—In 
profile characteristics this soil is similar to the level phase of Parsons 
silt loam. Its surface soil is a little browner, however, and the sub- 
surface layer not so thick or so gray. Surface drainage is better than 
on the level pese The percentage under cultivation is a little higher, 
but use of the cultivated areas is the same as for the level phase. 


Riverton gravelly loam, gently sloping phase (295—596 slo 
Ra).—This is a moderately dark paru soil with : silty clay pen) 
subsoil layer. It occupies many relatively small areas on gently slo 
ing topography in the general area of Melvern and Inola soils in the 
western part of the county. It has more soil material throughout its 
profile and a more distinct subsoil than the more cravalty Malvern 
soil. ‘The Inola soils are gravel free and have a heavy subsoil. 

Profile description of Riverton gravelly loam, gently sloping phase: 

0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown to dark grayish-brown very friable, granular 
loam or gravelly loam; the rounded chert gravel, mostly less than 2% 
inches in diameter, makes up about 15 percent of the soil mass. 

1 to 18 inches, pale-brown to grayish-brown friable gravelly silty clay loam. 

18 to 24 Wee C deb and reddish brown mottled gravelly silty clay 
oam a 

24 to 40 inches, DEOR to light reddish-brown very gravelly silty clay loam. 

The soil is very strongly acid throughout the entire profile. 

Use and management.—About 50 percent of Riverton gravelly loam. 
gently sloping phase, is in cultivation. The tilled areas are u 
principally for smal] grains and sorgums, and most of the noncul- 
tivated areas are in pasture. This soil, together with the Melve 
occupies low rounded mounds that rise 10 to 90 feet above the generat 
level of the plain. These mounds are favored as sites for farmsteads, 

Wheat is commonly fertilized, and yields average about 18 bushels 
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anacre. The soil provides better pasture than Melvern gravelly loam 
gently sloping phase, but is suited mainly to redtop, lespedeza, an 
other tolerant species. 


Robertaville silt loam (0%-1% slopes) (Rs).—This gray oorly 
drained claypan soil of the terraces is known locally as cray: ih land 
or buckshot land. It occurs in poorly drained places on the terraces 
or second bottoms in the general area occupied by soils of the lime- 
stone uplands. It is associated with the Taft, Elk, and Cumberland 
soils but is lighter colored and more poorly drained and has a denser 
subsoil than any of these, The soil is strongly acid in all layers. 
Profile description : 
O to 6 inches, light brownish-gray or gray friable silt loam with a weakly 
granulated structure. 


9 to 16 inches, white brittle platy or structureless silt loam. 
16 to 24 inches, grayish-brown and reddish-brown mottled very dense hard 


clay. 
24 to 40 inches, gray and yellowish-brown mottled very plastic silty clay. 
Nearly all areas of Robertsville silt loam are used for pasture, 


Steep stony land, Baxter soil material (10%-35% slopes) (Sa).— 
As its name implies, this is a shallow stony land type on steep slopes. 
It occurs as narrow bands along the edges of the major stream valleys. 
Limestone outcrops are numerous. Because of its open nature and 
high chert content, the soil material has a high infiltration rate. The 
entire soil mass down to the unweathered limestone is permeable and 
permits ready movement of water, air, and plant roots. 

The soil material is reddish-brown silty clay. In some places 
enough organic matter has collected to make the surface 3 or 4 inches 
a dark brown. This soil material is nearly neutral in reaction and 
is high in mineral nutrients. 

Most of this land type is forested. It is usually pastured along with 
adjacent Baxter soils, but is best suited to timber production. Con- 
trolled grazing and a of burning are the principal manage- 
ment changes needed. 


Steep stony land, Bodine soil material (6%-25% slopes) (Ss).— 
On steeper slopes in the area of Bodine stony silt loam soils are small 
areas in which the material is almost entirely a mass of chert. The 
small quantity of fine soil material present is light-yellow floury silt 
loam similar to that in Bodine stony silt loam. In the southwestern 
corner of the county are a few small exposures of massive chert beds. 
These exposures are almost devoid of soil and vegetation, but where 
soil has collected in the crevices, small trees—mostly post and black- 
jack oaks—are growing. The chert outcrops are essentially wasteland. 


Strip mines (variable slopes) (B aria the northwestern part of 
this county are several areas from which coal has been strip-mined. 
The land surface is left in narrow steep-sided ridges averaging about 
15 to 20 feet high and 60 feet wide. The material is largely shale and 
sandstone. It gradually weathers enough to support some tolerant 
grasses and weeds. e strip-mined areas will eventually become 
vegetated bigest natural seeding, but the process can be hastened 
by planting, seeding, and supplemental treatment. 


Taft silt loam (095-276 slopes) (Ta).—This is a Pat colored 
moderately well drained soil occurring in association with Elk, Cum- 
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berland, and Robertsville soils on terraces, mostly along the Spri 
River and Center Creek. It is darker colored and better drain 
than Robertsville silt loam but is grayer and more poorly drained 
than Elk or Cumberland silt loam. 

Profile description : 
0 to 9 inches, grayish-brown, very friable silt loam of weakly developed fine 
granular structure. 
9 to 16 inches, gray friable silt loam with almost no structure. 
16 to 24 inches, light yellowish-brown brittle or slightly hard silty clay loam 
or silty clay; breaks into fairly regular blocks % to 1 inch in diameter 


when . 

24 to 40 hes Hght-gray and yellowish-brown mottled silty clay loam; 
becomes lighter in color and somewhat coarser in texture as depth 
Increases. 

The soil throughout the entire profile is acid. 

8e management.—Taft silt loam is low in organic matter but 
has fairly Eod physical properties and responds readily to treat- 
ment. Probably 60 percent of it is in cultivation, and the rest is used 
for pasture. Small grains, Mi n corn are grown. Wheat is the 
principal small-grain crop. en fertilizer 1s used, wheat yields 
under ordinary management average about 15 bushels an acre. Ko- 
rean lespedeza is extensively grown and makes a vigorous growth 
without soil treatment. When lime is used, sweetclover, red clover, 
and alfalfa can be grown. 

Taft silt loam is not so well suited to corn as the Cumberland, Elk, 
and Huntington soils, which usually occur on the same farm. The 
corn is therefore grown on those stronger soils, and the Taft soil is 
reserved for small grains and grasses. 

Verdigris fine sandy loam (095-176 slopes) (Va).—This brown 
well-drained first bottom soil occurs in the area of sandstone- and 
shale-derived soils. It is associated with Lightning silt loam, a 
lighter-colored soil developed under poorer drainage. Verdigris fine 
sandy loam is most extensive along the North Fork but also occurs 
along the Little North Fork Spring River and Blackberry Creek. 

The soil does not have any distinct layers. The soil material, ex- 
tending to a depth of several feet without marked change, is grayish- 
brown or light yellowish-brown loam or fine sandy loam of weakly 
defined fine granular structure. The surface 6 to 8 inches is in most 
places slightly darker than the rest of the soil profile. This soil is 
moderately acid and Jow in organic matter. 

Ose management.—-Nearly all of the areas of Verdigris fine 
sandy loam are subject to annual overflow. Meandering streams cut 
many areas into units too small to cultivate profitably. Because of 
overflow hazard and the small size of fields, only about 40 percent 
of the soil is cultivated. The rest is used for pasture. Most of the 
pastured areas are partly forested. Corn is the prinio crop, and 
according to the level of the management, yields range from 85 to 50 
bushels an acre. 

Verdigris fine sandy loam, high-bottom phase -1% slopes) 
Mo —This inextensive soil occurs in Spring Orek Walley below 

e mouth of the North Fork Spring Hiver. 'The soil profile is 
similar to that of yeris fine sandy loam, but the surface soil is 
elighily deeper and darker. This phase is subject to occasional 
overflow. 
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Use and management—Verdigris fine sandy loam, high-bottom 
phase, is for the most part cultivated, principally to corn. The yields 
of corn are about 85 bushels an acre under ordinary management. 
Nin x management an average of about 55 bushels an acre may 

attained. 


Woodson silty clay loam, nearly level phase (1% 3% slopes) 
(Wai i dark soil with a fine-textured subsoil occupies many 
basin areas throughout the northeastern and central parts of 
the county. Itis associated with Carytown silt loam but differs from 
that soil In having a dark-gray silty cay loam surface soil, as com- 
pared to one of light brownish-gray silt loam, and in having a mod- 
erately plastic clay subsoil instead of a very hard compacted one, 
Surface drainage is fair to poor; internal drainage is slow. 

Profile description : 

O to 10 inches, friable coarse granular dark-gray to black silty clay loam 
or heavy silt loam; reaction, slightly acid. 

10 to 22 inches, dark-gray friable to slightly hard silty clay loam with a 
well-defined coarse granular structure; very slightly acid to neutral. 

22 to 80 inches, gray plastic silty clay, neutral In reaction; lime concretions 
present in most places below about 28 inches. 

80 to 48 inches, uniform gray or light olive-gray calcareous silty clay. 

Use and management.—W oodson silt loam, nearly level phase, is the 
only soil of the uplands in this county that contains enough lime for 
the growing of legumes. All grasses thrive, and because of incomplete 
drainage, about 50 percent of the soil is used for permanent pasture. 
The cultivated land is used for lespedeza (which makes a very vigorous 
growth), red clover, soybeans, cowpeas, corn, and small grains. High 
yields of corn—60 to (0 bushels an acre—are obtained in favorable 
seasons, but during periods of wet or dry weather, yields are reduced. 
The yield of corn under ordinary management is about 80 bushels an 
acre. 


USE AND MANAGEMENT OF IMPORTANT GROUPS 
OF SOILS 


Soils of the eed suited to approximately the sume uses and man- 
agement are grouped in this section, and suitable uses and management 
are discussed for each group. The two major divisions are (1) soils 
of uplands and terraces and (2) soils of bottom lands. These two 
divisions are subdivided into various use and management groups and 
subgroups. The color groupings on the soil “iad (cover page be 
correspond to the meriam groupings described in the pages fal- 
lowing. Reference to the color legend on the map, and then to the 
map itself, will show how various groups are distributed in the 
eounty. 
SOILS OF UPLANDS AND TERRACES 


The soils of the uplands and terraces are grouped as (1) soils well 
suited to cropping; (2) tillable soils not well suited to cultivated 
crops but suitable for y and pasture; (8) stony soils not suited 
to cultivation but suitable for pasture; and (4) steep stony land 
suited mainly to forest. 
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SOILS WELL SUITED TO CROPPING 


The soils well suited to cropping consist of soils not strongly acid 
and strongly acid soils. 


BOILS NOT BTRONGLY ACID 


Woodson silty clay loam, nearly level phase, is the only agricul- 
turally suitable soil of the uplands and terraces that is not strongly 
acid. Its surface soil is slightly acid to neutral, and because there 18 
an abundance of lime in the subsoil, no additional lime is required 
for growing legumes. : : 

The soil is heavy-textured and therefore somewhat difficult to till, 
Internal drainage is slow, and surface drainage is poor in some places. 
Crops are inured by extremes of either wet or dry weather, but 
reserves of plant food are large, and in favorable seasons the soil 
is highly productive. In unfavorable seasons, however, corn crops 
may fai tempia, : 

clover and alsike clover grow vigorously on this soil ; cem 
does si prionelly well; and soybeans make good growth. eat 
ws well on drained areas but in some years the yield is reduced 
y excessive moisture. This soil supports some of the best quality 
pasture in the county. Bluegrass and white clover are the principal 
pasture planta. 
STRONGLY ACID SONS 


The strongly acid soils are all low in organic matter and require 
lime and fertilizer. In this large up are all the Newtonia, Labette, 
Cumberland, Cherokee, Elk, Taft, Dennis, Craig, Bates, Cabanal, 
Riverton, Melvern, Neosho, Gerald, C arsons, and Inola 
soils and all except the stony t. of the Baxter and the cherty t. 
of the Eldon series. The soils of this group will be listed and dis- 
cussed under various subheadings, but the following recommendations 
can be made for all of those for rotated crops: 

1. Apply 2 to 8 tons of lime an acre every 10 to 12 years. 

2. Supply organic matter by using green-manure legumes or barnyard 
manure at least every 2 or 9 years. 

8. Plan to use fertilizer regularly in the rotations. All the solls are low 
in phosphorus, and many are low in potassium. Have soll tests made 
to determine the quantity and kind of fertilizer needed. 

If the soils are used for permanent pasture instead of rotated crops, 
the need for lime and commercial fertilizer must be satisfied. 

The strongly acid soils consist of (1) permeable medium-textured 
stone-free acid soils of high productivity; (2) permeable medium- 
textured acid soils of medium productivity; (8) medium-textured acid 
claypan soils of medium productivity. 


Permeablo medium-tectured atone-free acid soila of high productivity 


The permeable medium-textured stone-free acid soils of high pro- 
ductivity are as follows: 


Cumberland silt loam. Newtonia silt loam: 


Dennis silt loam, gently sloping phase. Gently sloping phase. 
Elk silt loam. Nearly level phase, 
Labette silt loam: 

Gently sloping phase. 


Nearly level phase, 
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The soils of this group are not necessarily the most productive for 
all crops, but they are among the best for the widest range of crops. 
They are easy to till, have sufficient clay in the subsoil for moisture 
retention, and do not have a subsoil heavy enough to impede seriously 
penetration of water or roots. All of them have good drainage. 

Regular and frequent additions of organic matter, either in the 
form of green manure or barnyard manure, are essential if yields are 
to be maintained, Alfalfa, ER clover, and sweetclover can be grown 
successfully if lime and fertilizer are used. Lespedeza makes a good 
growth on these soils, but the yields and forage are increased by soil 
treatment. 

Pastures are greatly improved by liming, by use of a phosphate 
fertilizer, and by seeding a mixture of legumes and grasses. A good 
pasture mixture, and one that will furnish a good hay SE the first 

ear after seeding, consists of orchard grass, red clover, and lespedeza, 
Mixtures of orchard grass and alfalfa can be grown successfully if 
the soils are limed and fertilized. Rotated pastures usually produce 
more forage on these soils than porem pastures. 

There is no serious danger of erosion damage on nearly level areas 
of these soils, but there is some erosion danger on gently sloping phases. 
Soils on slopes should be farmed on the contour and kept covered 
with vegetation during winter. Terraces can be used successfully. 


Permeable medium-textured acid soila of medium productivity 


The permeable medium-textured acid soils of medium productivity 
are listed as follows: 
Bates fine sandy loam, gently sloping Bldon silt loam : 


phase. Gently sloping phase. 
Baxter cherty silt loam: Nearly level phase. 
Gently sloping phase. Melvern gravelly loam, gently sloping 
Sloping phase, phase, 
Cabanal loamy fine sand, gently sloping Newtonia cherty silt loam: 
phase. Gently sloping phase. 
Craig cherty silt loam, gently sloping Sloping phase. 
phase, Riverton gravelly loam, gently sloping 
Cumberland gravelly silt loam, phase. 
Eldon cherty silt loam: Taft silt loam. 


Gently sloping phase. 
Nearly level phase, 

The soils of this group have good internal drainage but are some- 
what more droughty than those of the group immediately preceding. 
The soil treatments needed are about the same as for the more pro- 
ductive soils. Corn is more seriously affected by midsummer droughts 
on these soils than on those of the group preceding, and for this reason, 
it is usually desirable to use most of the land for small grains, hay, 
ee Alfalfa, red clover, and sweetclover can be grown success- 
fully if the land is fertilized and limed. Lespedeza grows on the un- 
treated soils but makes a better growth when they are treated. Per- 
manent pasture on soils of this group is greatly benefited by liming, 
fertilizing, and reseeding. 

Erosion can be controlled if the cultivated land is terraced, and 
farmed on the contour and the small grain-legume hay type of rota- 
tion is used most of the time. 
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Medium-testured acid claypan soils of medium productivity 


The medium-textured acid claypan soils of medium productivity 
are listed as follows: 


Carytown silt loam, Inola silt loam: 
Cherokee silt loam, Level phase, 
Gerald silt loam: Nearly level phase. 
Depressional phase, Neosho silt loam, 
Level deep phase. Parsons loam: 
Level phase. Level phase. 
Level shallow phase. Nearly level phase. 
Nearly level deep phase, Parsons silt loam: 
Nearly level phase. Level phase. 
Nearly level shallow phase. Nearly level phase. 


The soils of this group occupy topography favorable to cultivation; 
have a medium-textured stone-free surface soil; and like those of the 
two groups previously discussed, are low in organic matter, phos- 
phorus, and potassium. They have, in addition, a dense clay subsoil 
that restricts water movement and root qe and they are 
therefore not so well suited to alfalfa and such deep-rooted plants, 
Crops are also injured by excess moisture during periods of wet 
weather. Because they are waterlogged in early spring and droughty 
during summer, the soils are not good for growing corn. With proper 
treatment red clover and sweetclover can be grown. 

Lespedeza thrives on the Gerald and Carytown soils, but makes 
small growth on untreated Parsons, Cherokee, Neosho, and Inola soils. 
More lespedeza of better quality can be produced on all soils of this 

oup if they are treated. Most pastures on these claypan soils can 

e greatly improved by liming, fertilizing, and reseeding with a 
legume-grass mixture. 

n level areas the soils of this group have no appreciable erosion, 
but surface drainage is slow in many fields. The sloping areas have 
better surface drainage but are subject to erosion. Conbraring., ter- 
racing, and maintaining a winter cover crop will aid in erosion control. 

Tile drainage of claypan soils.—Tile drainage of soils with a clay 
subsoil is not generally practiced in this county, as. the increase in 
pH resulting from tiling of the claypan soils of Missouri is slight. 

e University of Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station con- 
ducted an experiment on the effect of tile drainage on a level area of 
a claypan soil in Barton County. This area is about 20 miles north 
of Jasper ec gc and results obtained there should be applicable 
to claypan soils in Jasper County. 

Two plots were used in this experiment—one tiled and the other 
not tiled. On the tiled plot, 4-inch tile was used for laterals, and 
6-inch tile for major drains. The laterals were placed 6 rods spari, 
and the tile was laid at a depth of 21% to 3 feet. No fertilizer 
or other special treatment was given the plots, as the sole purpose 
of the experiment was to measure the effect of drainage, and as a 
result yields were low. The results of the experiment are shown in 
table 5. It will be noted that there was generally some increase in 
yield due to tiling. 

Blasting of claypan subsoils.—Various methods of shattering tight 
p ye ee aar have been attempted. Dynamite has been used, 
and subsoiling with various types of subsoiling plows has been tried, 
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but these practices have not markedly increased crop yields, and the 
effects on the soil disappear entirely after a few years. 


Tania 6.—E fect of tile drainage on Cherokee silt loam (3) 


Acre yields 


Year 


A trial experiment was made on Cherokee silt loam in Barton 
County, Mo. Half sticks of dynamite were placed 15 feet apart each 
way at a depth of 40 inches and the charges were detonated. The 
results obtained are shown in table 6, 


Tasim 6.—Effeot of blasting on Cherokee silt loam subsoil (3) 


Acro yields 


TILLABLE SOILS NOT WELL SUITED TO CULTIVATED CROPS BUT 
SUITABLE FOR HAY AND PASTURE 


The tillable soils not well suited to cultivated crops but suitable for 
hay and pasture are as follows: 


Boone fine sandy loam: Connor silt loam. 


Gently sloping phase. Nixa cherty silt loam, gently sloping 
Sloping phase. phase. 
Collinsville fine sandy loam: Roberteville silt loam. 


Gently sloping phase. 
Sloping phase. 


Although the soils of this grou can be used for cultivated ER 
and some areas of all of them have or are being cultivated, yiel 

arelow. Most areas of the Collinsville soils are covered with native 
grasses and are used for pasture or for prairie hay. They are ap- 
parently most profitably used for hay or pasture. e continued re- 
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moval of hay is certain to deplete further their small store of plant 
nutrients. Use of lime and fertilizers on the native pastures and 
meadows would increase the yield and improve the quality of the 


forage. 

The Nixa, Connor, and Robertsville soils occur on relatively gentle 
slopes and have a stone-free or moderately stony surface soil, ey 
are forest soils and low in fertility. The Nixa soil is the most pro- 
ductive in this group and is used for hay and small grains. Most 
of it is used for hay and pumn: the eae, e small grains is 
limited. The application of about 2 tons of lime an acre and the 
equivalent of about 200 or more pounds of high-analysis mixed ferti- 
lizer annually will give good results. 

The Connor and Robertsville soils have a dense clay subsoil and 
& very highly leached surface soil. Crop yields are very low if these 
soils are not treated, but increase when the soils are limed and fer- 
tilized. Because of their unfavorable physical properties the Connor 
and Robertsville soils are not so responsive to treatment as others of 


this group. 
STONY SOILS NOT SUITED TO CULTIVATION BUT SUITABLE FOR PASTURE 


The stony soils not suited to cultivation but suitable for pasture 
are as follows: 


Su v ine hae Boone re e sandy loam, mod- 
slop erately p phase. 
Sloping phase. Collinsville stony fine sandy loam, 
Bodine stony silt loam: sloping phase. 
Gently sloping phase. Eldorado stony silt loam: 
Moderately steep phase, Gently sloping phase, 
Sloping phase. 


All soils of this group are too stony to cultivate, and most of them 
are on rolling to hilly topogra hy that would make cultivation dif- 
ficult. The Eldorado and Hinevill ille are grassland soils, and the 
Baxter, Boone, and Bodine are forested soils. 

The Eldorado and Collinsville soils are higher in organic matter 
and produce more forage than the others in this group. The carry- 
ing capacity of pastures on Eldorado and Collinsville soils that are 
brush covered would be increased if the brush were removed. 

Large areas of the Baxter, Bodine, and Boone soils are still covered 
with forest vegetation, and where the forest cover is dense enough to 
shade the ground, only a small quantity of pasture is produced. . 

The Baxter soils produce fairly good pasture if not too heavily 
forested, and cleared areas on Bodine soils produce pasture in moder- 
ate quantity. Boone soils produce a limited quantity of rather poor 
quality forage, but because the timber they support is also of DE 
iem higher returns can be obtained from pasture than from 
timber. 

Small areas of the Baxter, Boone, and Bodine soils can be fom 
used for woodlots on nearly every farm where they occur. e wood- 
lots should be protected from fire and from grazing. 


STEEP STONY LAND SUITED MAINLY TO FOREST 

Steap stony land suited mainly to forest is composed of (1) Steep 
stony land, Baxter soil material, and (2) Steep stony land, Bodine 
soil material. 
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The Baxter soil material, occurring in narrow bands on steep slopes 
along the major streams, is so shallow and occupies such steep topog- 
raphy that it is of limited use as pasture. It sopporta a vigorous stand 
of mixed hardwoods. If burning were controlled and pasturing were 
eliminated, many areas of this stony land would become valuable as 
farm woodlots. 

The Bodine soil material is very cherty and does not support so 
desirable a forest growth as the Baxter soil material, but it also is 
best suited to forest. 


SOILS OF BOTTOM LANDS 


All of the bottom land, or alluvial, soils of the county can be farmed, 
but some are more productive and better suited to cropping than 
others. They are placed in three groups according to their various 
suitabilities as follows: (1) Permeable medium-textured soils well 
suited to crops; (2) poorly drained fertile soils mainly suited to m 
ture; and (3) poorly drained soils of low fertility mainly suited to 
pasture or forest. 


PERMEABLE MEDIUM-TEXTURED SOILS WELL SUITED TO CROPS 


'The permeable medium-textured soils of the stream bottom lands 

are listed as follows: 

Huntington gravelly silt loam. Verdigris fine sandy loam. 

Huntington silt loam. Verdigris fine sandy loam, high-bottom 
Huntington silt loam, dark phase. phase. 

Huntington silt loam, high-bottom Lindside silt loam. 

phase, Lindside silt loam, high-bottom phase. 
Lindside and Huntington soils. 

The soils of this group are medium textured, well drained, fertile, 
and well suited to continued cropping. Flooding for short periods is 
the principal limitation to farming, but many areas also are infested 
with Johnson grass. Most crops common to the area can be grown, but 
corn is the leading crop. Higher yields of better quality crops are 
obtained if lime and fertilizer are used on these soils. 


POORLY DRAINED FERTILE SOILS MAINLY SUITED TO PASTURE 


The poorly drained fertile soils mainly suited to pasture are 
ea! silty clay loam and Dunning silt loam, both of which are 
highly fertile. For the most part they occupy positions difficult to 
drain, and subsoil textures are heavy enough to make tiling hard to 
accomplish. The soils support exceptionally good grass and in most 
areas can be more profitably used for pasture than for cultivated 
op Nonetheless, high crop yields are obtained where drainage is 
adequate, 


POORLY DRAINED SOILS OF LOW FERTILITY MAINLY SUITED TO PASTURE OR 


The poorly drained soil of low fertility mainly suited to pasture or 
forest are Lightning silt loam and Melvin silt loam. These soils are 
light-colored and low in fertility. Drainage is generally poor. Nearly 
all areas are used for pasture or production of timber and are ap- 
parently best suited to these uses. 
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ADDITIONAL FACTS ABOUT JASPER COUNTY 


INDUSTRIES 


Agriculture and mining are the most important industries. Farm- 
ing is lois throughout the county, but mining operations are 
confined largely to the western and southwestern parts. In 1940 
there were 2,644 persons engaged in agriculture and 1,130 in mining 
and quarrying. Since 1940 the number engaged in mining has 
probably increased. 

Three plants in the county manufacture explosives and employ 
several hundred people. Other industry is limited rag to the prac- 
essing of agricultural products. Several creameries, flour and feed 
ae poultry dressing plants, and packing plants were operating in 


The mining industry has had several contradictory effects on the 
economy of the county. A large urban population has made better 
markets for farm products, especially for fresh fruits and vegetables, 
but mine dumps, sump pits, and industrial areas have completely 
déstroyed about 40 square miles for agricultural use. In addition, 
tailing piles, mill sites, and like obstructions have divided an even 
larger area into small fields, the agricultural value of which is 
greatly reduced. Surrounding most of the present and former mining 
sites are suburban settlements of various sizes. In these settlements 
the Jand is divided into small tracts of 1 to 10 acres. Production on 
these small tracts is for home consumption and does not provide a 
significant marketable surplus. 


TRANSPORTATION AND MARKETS 


The Missouri-Pacific, Kansas City Southern, and Frisco Railroads 
provide direct connections to Kansas City, St. Louis, Little 
Ark. and Fort Worth, Tex. United States Highways Nos. 66 an 
71 intersect the county, and all-weather roads reach into all parts. 

Most of the milk is sold to local processing plants, Some of the 
livestock is sold locally and part is i to Kansas City or St. 
Louis. age plants are at Joplin. Some of the wheat is 
processed locally, and part of the crop is shipped north and east to 
the larger cities, 


HOME IMPROVEMENTS AND SOCIAL FACILITIES 


Throughout the eastern and northern parts of the county, where 
agriculture is the dominant enterprise, the farm homes are generally 
substantially built and in good repair. In 1945 about 85 percent of 
the rural homes had electricity, 30 percent had running water, and 
82 ent had telephones. 

tural development is highly diverse in the south western quarter 
of the county, or the industrial area. There are elaborate country 
estates, a large number of medium-priced, well-kept suburban or rural 
homes, and larger number of cabins in various de of disrepair. 
A sharp line between agriculture and industry is difficult to draw in 
the mining districts. me of the land is farmed as consistently and 
as efficiently as in other parts of the county, but the majority of it 
is farmed only as a side line by people who have other employment. 
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School bus routes cover most of the rural areas. In 1949 many rural 
districts maintained an elementary school and transported the high- 
school students to the schools in town. By 1952, practically all the 
one room elementary schools had been abandoned and the rural dis- 
tricts consolidated, 


LAND USE 


Land in farms made up 88.1 percent of the county ares in 1945. In 
that year there were 3,164 farms, and the average size was 108 acres. 
Farma less than 50 acres in size made up 46.4 percent of the total num- 
ber, but because these amall farms ara mostly suburban homes for 
industrial workers, they do not greatly affect the agriculture of the 
county. 

In 1945 farms pm 50 to 139 acres in size accounted for 94 
percent of the total number in the county; farms ranging from 140 to 
259 acres, 19.4 percent; and farms ranging from 260 to 1,000 acres or 
more, 10.2 percent. 

Most of the cropland is in farms ranging from 70 to 500 acres in 
size. In areas outside the mining district, the most common full- 
time farm is 140 to 160 acres in size. Many dairy farms, however, 
are smaller than this. 

The farm land is used for corn, wheat and other small grains, 
hay, and forage. Wheat and corn are both grown throughout the 
county. Wheat is dominant in the prairie land, and corn is the prin- 
cipal crop on the alluvial soils. Hay and forage crops vary accord- 
ing to location, Production of wild bluestem hay is confined almost 
entirely to Cherokee soil areas in the northwestern part of the county, 
whereas lespedeza is grown most extensively in the eastern part. 
Alfalfa is produced mainly on the well-drained alluvial soils, such as 
Huntington silt loam, and the reddish-brown soils of the uplands, 
such as Newtonia silt loam. 


CROPS 


Corn and small grains are the leading sources of crop income in 
the county, and hay and forage are next in importance. The acre- 
ages of principal crops and numbers of fruit and nut trees and grape- 
vines are given in table 7 for stated years. 

It is difficult to determine whether the changes shown in table 7 
are ee shifts in land use or temporary changes in cropping 
brought about by such factors as unusual weather or prices. None- 
theless, some major changes in land use are indicated. The acrea 
of corn has increased since 1919, but the acreage of wheat has de- 
creased steadily. The acreage in hay and forage has increased since 
1919, and there has been a shift in types of hay and forage crops. The 
acreage of perennial po has decreased, whereas the acreage of 
legumes, especially of lespedeza, has greatly increased. The Uni- 
versity of Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station reported 90,000 
acres of lespedeza grown in the county in 1944 (4), but this figure 
included lespedeza grown for pasture as well as that cut for hay, 
and therefore does not conform with the figure in table 7. The soy- 
bean acreage has increased since 1919, and also the acreage of grain 
sorghums. 
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Tass 7.—Aoreage of d crops and number of fruit and nut 
frees and grapevines in Jasper County, Mo., in stated years 


1919 


Acres 
85, 675 


(5 


107, 938 


$8, 60 


Cowpens grown alone... ............. 
Roybeana grown alone._._._.-..-.___- 
hay, silage, and forage. _.---_----- 
pthy and timothy and clover 


ley. 
Grain sorghums for grain. ...........- d 


Clover alone. .....---.--..---.---- 
Dec aha 75 
edeza for hay 

Other cultivated grasses. - 

Wild grasses. ._..--.--.--------.-- 

Grains cut green_.._.....--.------- 710 

Annual legumes for hay____..-.---- 6738 

Grain sorghums for hay and forage. -| * 1,340 

Silage crops_.._.------------------ 792 

Coarse forage....-------...------- 1 8, 683 
Potatoes MEC ENa 638 
Vp lane and yams___.._-.--.-.- 08 
All other vegetables__-_......--.-..-- 174 
Small fruits: 

Strawbenries___..---.--------..--- 388 


Tree fruits, nuts, and grapes ê: Number 
Applea.... ee nor -irees..| 34,008 
Peaches.__.-..----.---_---- do....| 24, 880 
Mund iad pees gor] 4018 
ums and prunes. .......... lo..-- ,01 
Gboerries. ...... Lc colo. sel 0o-....| 10,481 
Pecans... -s-2-scns-sencuce do.... (ty 
Grapevines..__.-.---..--.-------+- 16, 888 
1 Not available. 5 Harvested for sale. 
3 Cowpeas and soybeans. ® Number of trees and vines of all ages 
* Root crops for.forage. reported for 1944; for all other years 
t Corn, trees and vines are of bearing age. 


Wheat is drilled in the fall, after the first of October, usually on 
land that has been plowed in July or August. The applies of 
about 150 pounds an acre of a mixed fertilizer is a standard practice. 
Wheat is harvested in June. Some is cut with binders and shocked 
and threshed, but a large and constantly increasing Parag is 
harvested with combines. Most of the wheat crop is sold off the farm. 

Corn is planted during April and May, generally on land that has 
been plowed the preceding fall or winter. When fertilizer is used 
on corn, it is either plowed under or is applied in the rows at the 
time of planting. e rates of application vary from 150 to 400 
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pounds an acre. Most of the corn is gathered by hand. Some corn 
is shocked and used for fodder; on dairy farms some is harvested for 
silage; and a few fields of corn are hogged off. To a great extent, 
the corn crop is fed to livestock on farms. 

Oats are sowed in spring as soon as the ground can be worked. 
The most common practice is to disk the ground and sow the oats 
broadcast. Fertilizers are not commonly used. The oats are har- 
vested about the first of July, and most of the crop is cut with a binder 
2 i» ee can be saved. Much of the grain is used on the farm 

or feed. 

Most of the hay is baled immediately after harvest. Much of the 
wild hay is sold, but usually legume hay and forage crops are fed on 
the farms where they are produced. 


ROTATIONS AND FERTILIZERS 


Systematic crop rotations are not generally practiced, but a general 
rotation of corn, oats, wheat, and lespedeza 1s approximated on many 
farms. Records of the University of Missouri Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station show that 6,000 tons of commercial fertilizers and 45,000 
tons of limestone were used in 1944. In 1950, 12,666 tons of fertilizers 
were used. Most of the fertilizer is applied with wheat. Limestone 
is used to improve the stand and quality of legumes. 


PERMANENT PASTURE 


The estimated area of permanent pasture is 70,000 acres, The 
better pastures are on the alluvial and the prairie soils in the lime- 
stone area. The limestone-prairie soils—Eldon, Craig, and New- 
tonia—generally support a pasture cover composed of hop clover, 
Cred ls Kentucky bluegrasses, Korean lespedeza, and wild grasses 

.6 A). 

PMost. of the s stony land cleared of forest is used for per- 
manent pasture, and Korean lespedeza is the dominant forage plant 
(pl. 6, a). Where sandstone occurs, the pastures are of inferior qual- 
ity and bluegrass does not thrive. The shallow sandstone soils sup- 
port mainly a stand of native wild grasses in which big and little blue- 
stem predominate (pl. 6, C jon the cherty Bodine soils the domi- 
nant plant is a wild, coarse bunchgrass known locally as grease grass. 

The acreage of permanent pasture has probably remained about 
constant, but the acreage of supplemental pasture has increased during 
mepri 20 years. Korean lespedeza, following small grain, is widely 
used as a supplement to permanent pasture. Small grains are some- 
times pastured early in spring, and some Sudan grass is grown for 
summer pasture. Orchard grass is grown extensively on the Baxter, 
Newtonia, and Eldon soils. Redtop is grown for seed and pasture on 
the level Gerald soils. 


LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


Livestock farming has been important in this county since settle- 
ment began. Cattle lead in importance and number. The number of 
dairy cattle, especially, has greatly increased since 1919. The number 
of swine is correlated with the acreage of corn; and the decline in 
number of work stock results from the increased use of tractors and 


Soil Survey of Jasper County, Mo. PLATE 6 


Representative pasture in different soil areas of Jasper County. 

A, Limestone-prairie soils area: Lespedeza pasture on the gently sloping phase 
of Newtonia cherty silt loam. 

B, Rolling light-colored cherty soils area: Mixed pasture on Baxter solls, 

C, Shallow sandy soils area: Native grass pasture on Collinsville soils. 


Soil Survey of Jasper County, Mo. PLATE 7 


Representative farmsteads in different soil areas of Jasper County. 

A, Limestone-prairie soils area: Soybean shocks on the nearly level phase of 
Newtonia silt loam in foreground; typical farm buildings in background. 

B, Forested cherty solls area: Lespedeza on the gently sloping phase of Nixa 
cherty silt loam in foreground; farmhouse built of chert boulders and other 
farm buildings in background. 

C, Shallow sandy soils area: Buildings of sandstone in the Collinsville-Bates 
soil area, 
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power machinery on the farms. The number of livestock on farms 
is given in table 8 for stated years. 


Taste 8.—Livestock on farms in Jasper County, Mo., in stated years 


Livestock 1929 1939 1944 


Number Number Number Number 


1 Over 8 months old. * Includes turkeys, ducks, geese, and 
3 Over 6 months old. guineas on hand. 
3 Over 4 months old. 5 Data not available. 


Dairy cattle—Dairying has been an important enterprise in this 
county for the past 35 years. Dairy cattle of the Jersey breed are 
most numerous, but there are several herds of high-producing Guern- 
sey cattle. Better grades of dairy cattle have been introduced within 
the past 10 years. e forage for dairy cattle is raised on the farms, 
but a considerable part of the grain for feed is purchased. 

The volume of milk produced | has greatly increased since 1919, and 
better markets for dairy products have developed. Most of the milk 
is now sold in whole fluid form. Production of milk totaled 8,271,980 
gallons in 1944, and of this total 6,154,836 gallons was sold as whole 
milk. In 1939, milk production totaled 5,115,971 gallons, and 2,988,707 

lions was sold as whole milk. The production of milk therefore 
increased by 3,155,959 gallons in the period 1939-44, and the sale of 
whole milk increased by 3,166,129 gallons in the same period. 

Beef cattle.—Most of the beef cattle are grades of the Hereford 
or Shorthorn breeds, but a considerable number have a mixture of 
Jersey blood. Some cattle are finished on corn, but large numbers are 
sold as grass-fat beef in early fall. Nearly all of the feed for beef 
cattle is produced locally. 

Swine.—Most of the the swine are of the Duroc, Poland China, or 
Hampshire breeds. The number, in comparison with the number of 
cattle, is not large. Some corn is imported nearly every year for 
fattening hogs. The hogs are marketed mostly at Joplin. 

Beeps aly a relatively small number of sheep are raised, and 
most of them are Hampshire and Western cross-breeds. The flocks are 
small and are kept to utilize forage that would otherwise be wasted. 


TYPES OF FARMS 


The total number of farms in the county was 3,164 in 1945, and of 
this number, 3,061 farms could be classified according to type and total 
value of products as follows: Producing primarily for own household 
use, 958; general, 643; dairy, 720; livestock, 805; poultry, 181; all 
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other crop, 266; vegetable, 13; horticultural specialty, 17; fruit and 
nut, 7; and forest-products, 6. 

he subsistence farms, or those producing mainly for own house- 
hold use, are operated by aoe persons who use the farm as a 
home and for raising part of their food. These farms are usually less 
than 40 acres in size and are located mainly in the southwestern, or 
industrial, part of the county. 

In the agricultural area field crops provide the largest single source 
of income, but combined income from sale of livestock and dairy 
products exceeds that received from sale of field crops. The cash- 
ee farms predominate in the northwestern part of the county on 
the Parsons and Cherokee soils. The livestock and dairy farms are 
more numerous on the Eldon, Gerald, and Newtonia soils in the 
central and eastern parts. Beef cattle are raised on most of the farms, 
even on those where dairying is the main enterprise. Some repre- 
sentative farmsteads are shown in plate 7. 


FARM TENURE 


Owners operated 66.5 percent; tenants, 83.8 percent; and managers 
0.2 percent of the farms in 1945. The number of cash tenants totale 
slightly more than 43 percent of all tenants; share-cash tenants, 28 
parents and share tenants, croppers, and other unspecified tenants, 

e remaining 34 percent. On a share-crop basis, one-third of the 
wheat crop and two-fifths of the corn crop is usually given as rent. 
AD farmed 77,379 acres of the 174,814 acres of cropland harvested 
in 1944, 

WILDLIFE 

Lerge numbers of deer, wild turkey, and some bison were in this 
area at the time of settlement, but none of these remain. Red squirrels 
and cottontail rabbits are common, and there are some gray squirrels 
and jack rabbits. Quail are relatively abundant, and a few flocks of 
prairie chickens still survive. 

The Missouri Conservation Commission has made an intensive 
study of wildlife population and potentialities in most of the major 
soil areas of the State. Two of the areas studied are in Jasper County. 
One of these, conteining 14 square miles and mainly on Gerald soils, 
is a short distance east of the town of Jasper. The other one, near 
Abus, covers 18 square miles in an area of Cherokee and Parsons 
soils. 

The results? of a census of wildlife population per square mile (5) 
for these two areas are shown as follows: 


Cherokee- 

Gerald Parsona 

sollarea soll area 
9 


22 28 
0 . 16 
32 14 
12 2 
24 8 
4 . 15 


Figures are not exact bnt were obtained in the same manner on the two areas 
and are comparable. The wildlife population is about three times as dense on 
the Gerald as on the Cherokee-Parsons soll area. 
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The difference in the wildlife population on the two areas results 
from differences in lahd use, types of farming, and crop Mate pre 
of which are dependent on the soils of the area. The fertility of the 
Gerald soils is somewhat higher than that of the Parsons soils. Thus, 

lants growing on Gerald soils are more nutritious than those on 

arsons-Cherokee soil areas. Lespedeza grows readily on the Gerald 
soils but does not make a good growth without soil treatment on the 
Parsons or Cherokee soils. Because lespedeza is a common food for 
rabbits and quail, it is to be expected that these forms of wildlife 
will be more abundant where this kind of food is readily available. 

The Parsons and Cherokee soil areas are held in large farms, and the 
fields are large. Most of the land is used for wheat or prairie grass, 
and the grass is either closely pastured or cut for hay. Under these 
uses the land affords scant cover for game during some seasons of 
the year. The Gerald soils are used more for general farming; fields 
are smaller; and consequently there is more cover for game. 

The water supply is another factor contributing to differences in 
wildlife population. Small streams bordering Gerald soil areas are 
generally spring-fed and contain water throughout the year, whereas 
only the largest streams bordering the Parsons and Cherokee soil 
areas flow throughout the year, and all the rest are dry except during 
periods of rainy weather. 

No comparable figures are available for the other soil areas, but 
observations indicate that the wildlife population is lowest on the 
Parsons-Cherokee soils areas. Wildlife is prone most abundant 
ns e Huntington and Verdigris soils, the brown well-drained bottom 

and so 


MORPHOLOGY, a T CLASSIFICATION OF 


Soil is the product of the forces of weathering and soil development 
acting on materials deposited or accumulated” by geologic agencies, 
The characteristics of the soil at any given int depen on (1) the 
physical and mineralogical composition of fie parent material, (2 
the climate under which the soil material has accumulated and exi 
since accumulation, (8) the plant and animal life in and on the soil, 
(4) the relief, or ley of the land, and (5) the length of time the forces 
of development have acted on the material. 


FACTORS OF SOIL FORMATION AS RELATED TO JASPER COUNTY 


All of the major factors of soil formation have influenced the de- 
velopment of soils in this county, but to a varying degree. The 
principal soil differences are due to differences in parent material, 
Vegetation, and relief. The five factors and their interrelations, as 
they partain to soils of this county, are discussed in the following 
paragrap 


PARENT MATERIAL 


à The gm of - county e od Lord parent mr e ieu 
uring five logic : (1 gai n ennsylvanian, 
Tertiary or Cravens, (4) preening and (5) Pleistocene (9). 
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The principal Mississippian deposits are limestones containing 
varying quantities of chart, but some shales are also present. Except 
for the northwestern one-third, most of the county is underlain by 
limestone rock of Mississippian age. When the limestone formations 
are subjected to weathering, the carbonates of calcium and magnesium 
that make up most of the rock are removed by solution, and the im- 
purities in the rock remain. The soils developed over limestone are 
therefore formed from impurities in the limestone, and from the layer 
of loess, or wind-deposited material, which blanketed the area during 
the Pleistocene epoch. 

The principal impurities in the Mississippian limestones are chert, 
silt-sized minerals, and clay. The chert is very resistant to weather- 
ing and remains as fragments little altered by the processes of soil 
formation. The clay impurity of the limestone remains as a matrix 
in the chert mass and usually becomes red. This clay residuum 
from the weathering of limestone reflects the influence of soil-formin, 
forces, whereas the chert is practically inert. Clay taken near Webb 
City from a cavity in Burlington limestone, a formation of Mississip- 
pian geologic age, is a mixture of halloysite and hematite (8). 

The chert, red clay material, and loess compose the parent materials. 
Most of the soils in the limestone area are therefore cherty. Occa- 
sionally, however, extremely little chert is present, and the soil de- 
veloped almost entirely from the red clay material and loess. In 
some places in the limestone area, the clay is derived from thin seams 
of shale in the limestone formation. Large tracts of nearly level 
upland in the area of limestone-residuum soils are stone-free in the 
free surface soil in such tracts is probably derived from the layer of 
upper part of the profile and very stony in the lower. The chert- 
loess that covered the area during the Pleistocene epoch. 

e Pennsylvania pea are noncalcareous sandstones and shales, 
which are exposed at the surface over the northwestern third of the 
county. Loess covered these deposits also. The soils weathering 
from these deposits are strongly acid. 

The Tertiary or Cretaceous deposits, consisting of rounded chert 
gravel in an acid clay matrix, occur as surface deposita in limited 
areas in the western part of the county. The deposits are highly 
weathered and give rise to strongly acid soils similar to those de- 
veloped from the a aa formations, These soils were also 
influenced by a layer of loess 

The Quaternary deposits are alluvial in origin, are made up of 
unconsolidated material on flood plains and terraces of existing 
streams, and have a wide range in texture. Soils of the terraces in 
the limestone area and those along streams that drain soils of the 
sandstone and shale uplands resemble in many respects the soils of 
the uplands. The soil material has been in place long enough to 
have acquired characteristics of the soils of the uplands. Neosho silt 
loam, for example, is a soil of the terraces similar to Cherokee silt 
loam, a soil of the uplands. 


CLIMATE 
The climate—rainfall, temperature, and humidity—is ensentiall 


uniform over the entire county, but climatic influences on the soils an 
the processes of soil formation may be variable from placa to place. 
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This variation depends on characteristics of the soil or soil material 
and on the relief, which, in turn, strongly influences drainage, aera- 
tion, runoff, erosion, and exposure to sun and wind. 


VEGETATION 


The correlation between native vegetation and relief is direct. The 
hilly areas along major streams were forested, and the broad nearly 
level to sloping interstream divides were grass-covered. The differ- 
ences in vegetation probably result from differences in soil moisture 
and ior aa relations, which are, in turn, the results of differences 
in relief. 

The differences in vegetation are associated with major soil differ- 
ences. The soils with a forest cover are lighter colored than those 
from similar parent material that developed under a grass cover. 


Differences in relief are associated with differences in soil condi- 
tions and kinds of vegetation, but the degree of correlation varies. 
In the sandstone and shale areas the correlation between relief and 
soil conditions is extremely close. Steep slopes are occupied by Litho- 
sols (Collinsville soils); moderate slopes, by open permeable soils 

Dennis and Bates or ; | level areas by moderately developed 
lanosols (Parsons soils); and level areas, by strongly developed 
Planosols (Cherokee soil). 

The limestone area shows a much less distinct relation between soil 
conditions and relief. Soil characteristics are determined primarily 
by parent material and only slightly by relief. 

Among the forested soils of the limestone area, the stony Bodine 
soils generally occupy the sep slopes, and the less stony Nixa soil 
occupies the ridge tops. Possibly, however, the parent material of 
the Bodine soils, rather than the relief, may be the cause of differences 
between the two, for Bodine soils also occur on ridge tops. 

For the prairie soils of limestone derivation, direct correlation be- 
tween relief and soil characteristica is difficult to determine. The 
grassland Planosols (Gerald soils) occur only in nearly level areas, 
but stony prairie soils (Eldon) and stone-free prairie soils (Labette 
and Newtonia) occur on nearly level topography as well as on slopes. 


TIME 


The present land surface of the county is part of the Tertiary plain 
and is therefore extremely old. The age is indicated hy the depth 
of the soil mantle, the depth of soil leachirig, and the peneplanation 
of the surface. 

The length of time the forces of development have acted on the soil 
materials causes differences among soils of the flood plains, and 
among most soils of the uplands. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SOILS 


‘The soil series of this county are classified by soil orders and great 
soil groups as shown in table 9. 
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Tasun 9.—Soil series of Jasper County, Mo., classified by soil orders 
and great soil groups 


Zonar Nors 


Great pes ipd and Parent material Relief 
Prairie and Reddish 
Prairie: 
Bates oo. — M Sandstone residuum. . ... Gens sloping. 
Craig. em L-lc Cherty limestone resid- o. 
uum. 
Dennis 1............. Acid sandy shale resid- Do. 
uum. 
Eldon!........... «-.| Cherty limestone resid- | Nearly level to sloping. 
uum. 
Labette !___--------- Limestone residuum. . .. . Nearly level to gently 
sloping. 
Newtonia............]....- D —— (C Nearly level to sloping. 
Riverton............ Old gravelly alluvium....| Gently sloping. 
Red-Yellow Podzolio: 
jaxter...-.----.---- Cherty limestone resid- | Gently sloping to sloping. 
um. 
Bodine.c.::.:loccs22|ei2-ed0l llc e lee err Gently sloping to mod- 
erately steep. 
Cabanal...........-. Old terrace deposits from | Gently sloping. 
sandstone and shale 
uplands. 
Dt) eee ee Terrace deposits from | Nearly level to gently 
limestone uplands. sloping. 
Cumberland. ........|.--..d0................. o. 
TE AEE M Gently sloping. 
uum. 
Talta. sensssnncssns Terrace deposits from | Nearly level. 
limestone uplands. 
INTRAZONAL Sorts 
Planosols (grassland): 
Cherokee............ Acid shale residuum... Level, 
Gerald- ............- Residuum from cherty | Level to nearly level. 
limestone and some 
e. 
Inola................ Fine-textured alluvial de- Do. 
nues over gravel. 
Neosho............-- uvial deposits from | Nearly level to level. 
sandstone. 
Parsons. ............ Acid sandstone and shale.| Level to nearly level. 
Planosols (forest) : 
Connor.............. Alluvial deposits from | Level. 
sandstone and shale. 
Robertsville.......... Pi vial deposit fror Mme- Do. 
stone, 
Rendzina 
Woodson............ Calcareous shale residuum rr level (shallow ba- 
8). 
Solonetzlike *: 
Wh: -2lcicezc. Alkaline shale residuum. - Do. 


1 Transitional between Prairie and Reddish Prairie soil groupe. 

i Transitional between Red-Yellow Podaolío and Gray-Brown Podzolio great 
80 Ups. 

3 entative—not an established great soil group. 
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Tani 9.—Sotl series of Jasper County, Mo., classified by soit orders 
and Hl acil Mine lir so nr qu á 


Azonat Sorts 


Great soil group and Parent material Relief 
Micersescoa Sandstone residuum. .....| Gently sloping to sloping. 
— Residuum from cherty Do. 
limestone. 
Melvern............. Old gravelly alluvium.....| Gently sloping. 
Lithosols (forest): 
Boone........-......| Sandstone residuum... Gently sloping to moder- 
ately steep. 
Alluvial; 
Dunning............. Level. 
Huntington. .........|....- dà. E Do. 
Lightning............ Alluvium fron sandstone Do. 
and shale. 
Lindside............. Alluvium from limestone. Do. 
m MH EN C NOMEN CDI NN Do. 
erdigris.....-.--.-- Alluvium from sandstone Do. 


and shale. 


MORPHOLOGY OF SOILS REPRESENTING THE GREAT SOIL GROUPS 


A soil of this county de equ i of each of the Prairie, Reddish 
Prairie, Red-Yellow Podzolic, and Planosols great soil groups is 
described in this section, and its morphology is fesse. 

The great soil groups listed above are the most important ones 
recognized in Jasper County. There are, however, fairly extensive 
areas of Lithosols, or very shallow stony soils, and Alluvial soils. 
There are also limited areas of Rendzina, or dark high-lime soils, 
as well as a Solonetziike soil that has soluble salt concentrations in 
the lower horizons much above the average for this region. Tho 
Solonetzlike soil can be considered as a subgroup of the Planosols, 
as the morphology is very similar. 


PRAIRIE SOILS 


Bates fine Te loam, gently sloping phase, is representative of 
the Frairie soils of this county, It developed on moderate slopes under 
grass vegetation from noncaloareous sandstone of Pennsylvanian age. 

Following is a profile description taken on a 4-percent slope: 


As. 0 to 9 inches, pale-brown when dry to weak-brown to brownlsh-gray 
when moist, very friable to nearly loose very fine, fine sandy loam 
weakly developed fine granular structure, 

As O to 14 inches, pale brown when dry to weak-brown when moist, friable 
fine sandy loam; well-developed medium granular structure. 

B.. 14 to 24 inches, light-brown when dry to moderate-brown when moist, 
friable sandy clay loam with faint mottlings of moderate brown 
and strong brown; coarse granular structure. 

Ba 24 to 86 inches, moderate yellowish-hrown and moderate reddish-brown 
mottled sandy clay loam of moderately developed coarse granular 
structure; fragments of soft sandstone are scattered throughout; 
horizon is lighter textured than the B. 

O. 86 to 42 Inches, dusky yellow to weak-orange weakly cemented soft thin- 
bedded partly disintegrated sandstone. 
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Note the shallow depth to which soil development has taken place. 
There is a distinct but not extreme zone of clay accumulation in the 
subsoil. The moderately light color of the surface soil is characteris- 
tie of the Prairie soils of this area. Mechanical and chemical analyses 
of this same profile are given in table 10, 


REDDISH PRAIRIE SOILS 


Newtonia silt loam, gently sloping phase, is representative of the 
Reddish Prairie soils. It develope m chert-free limestone resi- 
duum under grass vegetation or vegetation transitional between that 
of forest or prairie. 

The following describes a profile of this soil taken on a 3-percent 
slope in a cultivated field in sec. 4, T. 29 N., R. 31 W.: 


A, O to 0 inches, modernte-brown * very friable silt loam of weakly developed 
medium granular structure. 

As. 9 to 18 inches, weak reddish-brown friable silty clay loam of moderately 
developed coarse granular structure. 

B. 18 to 30 inches, moderate reddish-brown friable silty clay of well- 
developed coarse granular structure. 

©. 30 to 40 Inches, moderate reddish-brown hard silty clay of well-developed 
coarse granular to fine nuciform structure; little apparent change to 
a depth of about 5 feet, where material rests directly on partly 
weathered, bedded limestone. 


No true zone of clay accumulation occurs in the profile. The silt loam 
surface soil dann into a silty clay loam horizon, which, in turn, 
grades into the silty clay parent material. Mechanical and chemical 
analyses of the profile are given in table 10. 

The parent material of the Newtonia soil is red clay limestone resi- 
duum reported to be a mixture of halloysite and hematite (9). 
Halloysite (H,A1,Si,0,) has a silica-sesquioxide ratio of 2 to 1. 
Because clays having such a low silica-sesquioxide ratio are known to 
have a low exchange capacity, the exchange capacity of Newtonia 
soil theoretically should be low. 

Determinations were made on samples of Newtonia silt loam col- 
lected 2 miles west of Carytown with the results shown in table 11. 
As shown in this table, the Newtonia surface soil has a low base ex- 
change capacity, and the increase in the subsoil is very slight, even 
though Newtonia subsoil contains more clay than the surface soil. 
The low exchange capacity indicates that the clay in Newtonia soil 
has & low silica-sesquioxide ratio. 

In summary, the Newtonia profile is characterized by a low ex- 
ehange capacity, by the absence of a definite zone of clay accumula- 
tion in the subsoil, and probably by a low silica-sesquioxide ratio, 
Formation of Newtonia soil probably entails the destruction of clay 
and the release of sesquioxides. The sesquioxides and some kaolinite 
remain, but the silicate silicon is removed from the soil. The soil 
properties just summarized for Newtonia soil are not characteristic 
of all Prairie soils, but are the properties of those soils developed on 
red clayey limestone residuum. 


Colors determined on an air-dry basis according to preliminary standards 
established by the United States Department of Agriculture (7). 


Taste 10.—Mechanical and chemical analyses of three soils of Jasper County, Mo. 


Medi- Very 
Boll name and sample No Depth gravel and | am, | Song | fine | Sit pH 
san 
Percent| Percent} Percent} Percent} Percent] Percent| Percent 

0.6 30.5 35. 22.3 10.6 Hr 

1.1 21.4 29.2 22.8 18.0 [3 

.1 24.2 28.6 13.6 37.7 46 
— 0 23.1 38.2 13.2 27.9 45 
.$ 69.0 4.1 9.1 16.3 4.6 
Peer cer yer rere yr 2.6 2.5 4.4 71.1 21.8 49 
ee eee ee 2.8 1.6 2.8 64.9 81.7 4.6 
Bil clay but near boundary .5 -7 1.8 41.5 61.8 46 

ofc lay. 

Bilty o NN: a 1.1 24| 5.0 50.8 47 

1.7 28 4.7) 851 38.3 4.8 
.2 4.4 3.5 68.7 29.0 5.0 
.6 8.8 3.0 63.3 84.4 6.3 
+2 3.8 2.9 40.7 49.0 50 

3 a2 3.0 46.8 51.4 50 

1 Organto content determined by use of hydrogen peroxide (H103). 3 Less than 0.5 percent. 


INNOSSIN ‘ALNNOI UTdASYF 
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Taere 11.—Ewohange properties of Newtonia silt loam" 


Base exchange Exchangeable 
capacity calcium 


Milliequivalents Milliequivalents 


per 100 gm. soil per 100 gm, soil 
& 4 6.3 
10. 3 


1 Determinations made by E. R. Graham and M. Stickrod, Department of 
Polla, University of Missouri; neutral ammonium acetate leachate method was 
used, 


RED-YELLOW PODZOLIC SOILS 


The Baxter soils are representative of the Red-Yellow Podzolic 
soils of this county. The following describes a profile of Baxter 
cherty silt loam, sloping phase: 


A 0 to 8 inches, brown when moist to light-brown when dry, very friable 
cherty silt loam with a moderately developed fine granular structure; 
chert fragments, most of them less than 8 inches in diameter, occupy 
about 15 percent of the soll mass. 

As. B to 14 inches, reddish-brown when moist to light reddish-brown when dry, 
friable cherty silt loam or silty clay loam; moderately developed me- 
dium to coarse granular structure, 

B.. 14 to 20 inches, dark reddish-brown when moist to yellowish-red when dry, 
friable cherty silty clay loam; weakly developed fine blocky structure, 

B. 20 to 36 inches, yellowish-red, both moist and dry, slightly hard cherty 
silty clay loam; moderately developed medium blocky structure; chert 
fragments occupy 80 to 40 percent of the soil mass. 

B.. 86 to 40 inches, dark-red slightly hard silty clay loam or silty clay in a 
mass of brecciated chert, 


The brecciated chert horizon extends to a depth of several feet and 
grades into weathered limestone of Mississippian geologic age. 


PLANOSOLS 


Soils with a medium-textured surface soil and a very dense clay 
subsoil are classified as Planosols. Such soils occur on nearly level 
uplands in all parts of the county. Gerald silt loam is the most ex- 
tensive soil of this group, and except for its underlying cherty hori- 
zons, its profile typifies all of the Planosols of the grasslands in this 
county. 

The following describes a profile of Gerald silt loam, nearly level 
phase, taken on a 114-percent slope in the southwest quarter of sec. 
16, T. 28 N., R. 31, W.: 


As. 0 to 12 inches, brownish-gray very friable silt loam of moderately de- 
veloped firm granular structure. 

As. 12 to 18 inches, light brownish-gray friable silt loam of weakly developed 
coarse granular structure. 

B.. 18 to 80 inches, pale brown and moderate-brown mottled stiff compact 
clay of well-developed fine blocky structure. 

By. 80 to 40 Inches, light yellowish-brown and light-brown mottled stiff silty 
clay of moderately devel fine blocky structure. 

D. 40 inches Ja masa of chert, the upper 6 inches of which is weakly 
cemented, 
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The results of mechanical and chemical analyses of the profile just 
described are given in table 10. ! . 
Exchange properties for Gerald silt loam are given in table 12, 
"The exchange capacity is low in the surface layer, just as for the sam- 
les of Newtonia silt loam (see table 11). Unlike the Newtonia soil, 
ae the exchange capacity of the Gerald increases markedly in 
the subsoil. The maximum base exchange capacity of the Gerald sub- 
soil is 19.8 milliequivalents per 100 grams of soil, as compared to a 
maximum of 11.5 milhequivalents for Newtonia subsoil. According 
to the exchange anaes of these two soils, the Gerald has an exchan; 


capacity of 35.8 iequivalents per 100 ium of clay, whereas the 


Newtonia has a capacity of 94.8 milliequiva 
Tasty 12.—Eachange properties of Gerald silt loam> 


ents per 100 grams of clay. 


Base ex- 
chan, 


Exchangeable 
capacity caloium 


Milliequiva- | Millieguiva- 
lenta 


2.0 
4,7 


1 Determinations by E. R. Graham and M. Stickrod, Department of Soils, 
University of Missouri; neutral ammonium acotate leachate method was used. 


SOIL SURVEY METHODS AND DEFINITIONS 


Soil surveying consists of examining, classifying, and mapping of 
soils in the dad. The soil scientist walks over the area at tervals 
not more than one-quarter niile apart and bores into the soil with an 
auger-or digs holes with a spade. Each such boring or hole shows the 
soil to consist of several distinctly different layers, called horizons, 
which collectively are known as the soil profile. Each of these layers 
is studied carefully for the things about it that affect plant growth. 

The color of each layer is noted. There is usually a relationship 
between the darkness of the topmost layer of soil and its content of 
organic matter; streaks and spots of gray, yellow, and brown in 
lower layers generally indicate poor drainage and poor aeration. 

Texture iie content of sand, silt, and clay in each layer—is deter- 
mined by the feel of the soil when rnbbed between the fingers "is 
checked by mechanical analyses in the laboratory. Texture deter- 
mines to a considerable extent the quantity of moisture the soil will 
hold available to plants, whether plant nutrients or fertilizers will be 
held by the soil in forms available to plants or will be leached. aut, 
and the difficulty or ease of cultivatin, Ihe soil. 

Soil structure, or granulation, and the number of pores or open 
spaces between soil pence determine the permeability or pervious- 
ness of the soil. and consequently, the ease with which plant roots 
penetrate the soil and water enters it. 
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Consistence, or the tendency of the soil to crumble or to stick to- 

ther, detormines the degree of difficulty that will be encountered in 
Being the soil open and porous under cultivation. Consistence 
covers Buch goil characteristics as hardness, friability, plasticity, sticki- 
ness, compactness, toughness, and cementation. 

Surface soil ordinarily refers to the surface layer, which is usually 
6 to 12 or more inches thick. The layer just below the surface soil 18 
the subsoil; the layer beneath the subsoil, the substratum. 

The kind of rocks and the parent soil material that develops from 
these rocks affect the quantity and kind of plant nutrients found in 
the soil. Simple chemical tests are made to show the degree of ce 
of the soil, and the depth to bedrock or to compact layers is determined. 
The quantity of gravel or rocks that may interfere with cultivation. 
the steepness and kind of slope, the quant of soil lost by erosion, an 
other external features are observed. 

On the basis of all the characteristics here listed, soil areas much 
alike in kind, thickness, and arrangement of their layers are map 
as one soil type. Some soil types are separated into two or more phases. 
For example, if a soil type has slopes that ae from 2 to 12 percent, 
the type may be man in two phases, a gently sloping phase (2- to 
6-percent slopes) and a sloping phase (6- to 12-percent slopes) ; or a 
soil that has been eroded in places may be mapped in two or more 
phases—an uneroded, or normal, phase (denoted by the name of the 
soil type only), gn eroded phase, and perhaps a severely eroded phase, 
A soil type is divided into phases primarily because of differences 
in the soil other than those of kind, thickness, and arrangement of 
layers. The slope of a soil, the frequency of outcropping bedrock, 
the extent of erosion, or the content of stone are examples of character- 
istics that might divide a soil type into phases. 

The soil type, or where the soil type is subdivided, the soil phase, 
is the unit of mapping. It is the unit, or the kind of soil, that is 
most nearly uniform and has the narrowest range of characteristics. 
For this reason land use and soil ere ae practices can be more 
definitely specified for the soil type, or phase, than for broader groups 
of soils that contain more variation. 

Two or more soil types may have similar profiles, that is, the soil 
layers may be nearly the same, but the texture, especial] of the sur- 
face layer, will differ. As long as the other characteristics of the 
soil layers are similar, those soils are considered to belong to the same 
soil series. A soil series, therefore, consists of all the soil types that 
have about the same kind, thickness, and arrangement of layers, except 
for texture, particularly of the surface layer, whether the number 
of such soil types be only one or several. 

The name of a place near where a soil series was first found is 
chosen as the name of the series. Parsons, Eldon, Riverton, and New- 
tonia are familiar place names in the region in which this survey was 
made, and they are the names of soil series occurring in Jasper County. 

en very small areas of two or more kinds of soil are so intricately 
mixed that they cannot be shown separately on a map of the scale 
used, they are mapped together, and the areas of the mixture are called 
a soil complex. Lindside and Huntington soils is a Poa occurring 
in this county. Lindside soils predominate in the complex but Hunt- 
ington and Dunning soils are included. 
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Areas having little true soil are not po oor with series and 
type names, but are given descriptive names. Chat pues Strip mines, 
and Rough stony land, are names of such areas in this county. 

The soil surveyor makes a map of the county or area, showing the 
location of each of the soil types and phases in relation to m 
houses, streams, section and township lines, and other local cultura 
and natural features of the landscape. 

Mapping in Jasper County was done on aerial | icq iun having 
a scale of approximately 3 inches to the mile. The soil boundaries 
and names were placed on these aerial photographs, and this infor- 
mation was used to compile the map acu er ying this report. More 
information regarding slope, erosion, and land use was shown on the 
aerial photographs than on the published map. Copies of these aerial 
photographs are on file at the office of the Agricultural Extension 
Agent at Carthage, Mo., and can be referred to if more detailed infor- 
mation than that furnished on the published map is desired. 
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Soil 


Bates fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase. - 


Baxter cherty silt loam: 
Gently sloping phase.__.-_..-.-------- 


Sloping phase___.-......-------------- 


Baxter stony silt loam: 
Gently sloping phase__._._...------~-- 


Sloping phase__....-.----------------- 


Bodine stony silt loam: 
Gently sloping phase____.------------- 


Moderately steep phase....--..-------- 


Boone fine sandy loam: 
Gently sloping phase------------------ 


Sloping phase.....-------.------------ 


Boone stony fine sandy loam, moderately 
steep phase. 


Cabanal loamy fine sand, gently sloping phase_ 
Carytown silt loam__-.-_..---------------- 
Chat piles: cce oes eee eles 
Cherokee silt loam......-..-.-------.+----- 


Collinsville fine sandy loam: 
Gently sloping phase..._._-..--------- 


Sloping phase___.___------------------ 


Collinsville stony fine sandy loam, sloping 
phase. 


Connor silt loam____._..------------------ 


Craig cherty silt loam, gently sloping phase. - 
Cumberland gravelly silt loam_...-.-------- 
Cumberland silt loam______.-.-.-.--------- 
Dennis silt loam, gently sloping phase-.-.... 
Dunning silt loam...------.--------------- 
Dunning silty clay loam____-..-.----------- 


Eldon cherty silt loam: 
Gently sloping phase.__-...----.------ 


Nearly level phase. ..-----.----+---+--- 


Eldon silt loam: 
Gently sloping phase-....-..----.----- 


Nearly level phase..__-...----------.+- 


Eldorado stony silt loam: 
Gently sloping phase. ...--..---------- 


Sloping phase._...--.-----.----------- 
Elk silt loam. 2. .<vowesesee bss sees seme se 
Gerald silt loam: 
Depressional phase..._...-.--.-.------ 
Level deep phase_.-..-..-------------- 
Level phases .2ic0s-cssecesus ccs cee eas 
Level shallow phase....-.-----.-----.-- 
Nearly level deep phase...............- 
Nearly level shallow phase...-.---.--.- 
Nearly level phase-.._----.--.---.---- 
Huntington gravelly silt loam_......-------- 
Huntington silt loam. _..--.----.---------- 
Dark: phase..-...l-2ncele s oseRTR RT US 
High-bottom phase._..-.--..---------- 


Inola silt loam: 
Level phase____---_------------------ 


Nearly level phase.-_...-.------------ 


Labette silt loam: 
Gently sloping phase_....-..---------- 


Nearly level phase.-.----------------- 
Lightning silt loam.....--.-.-------.------ 


Lindside and Huntington soils. ............- 


Lindside silt loam_._._...-.-..------.----- 

High-bottom phase__..-----.-.-------- 
Melvern gravelly loam, gently sloping phase. .. 
Melvin silt loam__.....-..--.------------- 
Neosho silt loam- --------- -24u 


Newtonia cherty silt loam: 
Gently sloping phase. ............-.... 


Sloping phase_____-_...--------------- 


Newtonia silt loam: 
Gently sloping phase. -~ ---------------- 


Nearly level phase__..-...------------ 
Nixa cherty silt loam, gently sloping phase_- 


Parsons loam: 
Level phase__.------.....------------ 


Nearly level phase. _---...--.--------- 


Parsons silt loam: 
Level phase. ...---....----------=-++- 


Nearly level phase--..----.----------- 
Riverton gravelly loam, gently sloping phase- 
Robertsville silt loam_--------------------- 


Steep stony land: 
Baxter soil material._.....------------- 


Bodine soil material................... 
Strip mines: cis scot oes eee ee ees dens 
Taft silt loam___._..----.-.--...-----.- <a 
Verdigris fine sandy loam__._--.----------- 

High-bottom phase...................- 


Woodson silty elay loam, nearly level phase... 


Map sym- 
bol 


SOILS OF JASPER COUNTY, MISSOURI: SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS 


Erosion hazard 


Severe if cultivated. ___ 


Moderate. -n-a 


If cultivated, moder- 
ately severe. 


Slight to moderate... 
Moderate____.-.-.~-.- 


Slight to moderate... 


Moderate if cleared... 


Moderate_.....----.-- 
Severe if cultivated... 


Slight under forest or 
pasture. 


Moderate__...-_------ 


Slight..-----.------22 


Severe if cultivated... 
Very severe if cultivated 


Slight under pasture... 


Moderate if cultivated. 
Moderate._..-.------- 


Moderately severe..... 


Slight-_...-------.--- 


Moderate to severe... .. 


Severe if cultivated... 


Moderate to severe... 
Slight to moderate... 


Moderate to severe... 


Permeability 
D orent Qecurronte or er Severity of flood Surface drainage 
Surface soil Subsoil 
Percent 

2-6 | Moderately rapid....| Moderate........... None..........-..- None......... Good- c=. 54228242 2 

2-6 |..... doói-oeuckazill Rapid..........2.-:L.ol- doi.2cs222ca-2ill2izz doz2:2.zzl|222z G02 seus sagan 
6-12 |..... dojidc:sics cnc ce: eae ea ed [oll dose e ee ee et d0eces seine dox. sx cns 

2-6 |..... do. -uoezzizll— do. ove eos] E do:iillcetez-i&c do-. esc dos. iclasu-t 
6-18 |... dü-ucc d siccus dó-:oiinmcllmichi2zl [ae ee eee! ee dOsseek se. unc GOceice li lests 

1-6 | Rapid---------~----|----- do. ls Sapaleeeee nn do_-.--.--j----- do-cosecnosmcis 
8-20 |..... dol-2taeescedecssas dolio ee ae doi-.-2.e£gesnlERÓ. do. esee eed dO:l.lc lese 

1-6 |... docs. saco dozens lunes Ce (a a ere ee do:.::ulis[zlas Lr C — 
6-10 |..... do-tesizissecenBuenc dó-:--5 s E do. s iss ST dà. issues door 
8-20 |..... dó..-czceiseneizz-- do-:22222:2m2 [Belt do. «e een Pres, eee dosse sce. [ols e donee. cucse.258 

1-5 | Moderately rapid. ....| Moderate... |... dü:.zn2.zebtizz]izis dosh eases es a Co PEE EE 

0-2 , Moderately slow._._; Very slow.-----.--- Common.........-. Slight......... Fai o2cescece Jt 

Variable | Very rapid.......... Very rapid____....--- Nonagrieultural land.|.-_...-.-.--.--}---------------..---|---. eee cene nar 

0-1 | Moderately slow... Very slow....------ nid above None......... Moderately poor.... 

clay. 

2-6 | Moderately rapid____| Rapid....--..-.---- None___-.-.-------].---- dOsze:-nc Good... . scu. 
6-10 |..... Ca EEE EEE EE Ca (a EPE E E a OEE EE E do.--..u-2i--2ci do:izassilii2unz 
5-12 |... dài: eccl eua dou iss cce eer doiscsi-:z222xESpeszzz doesn Loses es do. cue 

0-1 | Moderate......_..-- Very slow._...----- Temporary table Slight. ........ Fuit oncz:Íz:seL.2all 

common, 

2-6 |..... ores utei en Moderately slow....; None-.-..--------- None......... Good sue rci opio 

1-5 |..... do. EEEE Moderately rapid....|..... do:.:22l2-:22202 Slight_..------|...-- dasererat 

1-5 |- do. musst Moderate_....---.--|----- dó.--.--2uc2L2- Very slight. ...]..... Ose sscse sedis 

2-6 |.---- do.....- € Moderately slow. |... do.zl-22-e-224- None......-.-]..z-- G0ss-- ieee ews 

0-1 |..... döz neasa Slow...------------ Frequent...----~--- Severe__.---.. Falvz.22-::::-22222 

0-1 | Moderately slow. ..-j...-. duo Sau ee UMEN HO cogens dieere Lus dO:-2ncaz- Generally poor...... 

2-7 | Moderately rapid....| Rapid_...-----...-. None........--.--- None.....-... Good. ...-----..--- 

1-2 |..... dos. sl c2 pros Co Co open a EEEE REER Co een Pa [sp esM e Ca EE 

2-7 |..... a es leer Ce La a ee eee A to do..-.--- ees discende -eeen (o (o EOR 

1-2 jusa ce eee EAA Oza A ESEE E N C5 o E EN Em Ca (o ER SEE C Co AREE EE 

1-6 | Rapid___-.---------|----- do... eee eres doi-c2l-2iez|.izl-e- dosssccsseluisi oí — 
6-14 |..... a Co EEEE E AE C to REEE ERA o o OESE E a Co IPSE EE dOicveaconsue tt 

1-4 | Moder&te........... Moderate.........-.|..... dörd einean Slight..-.--.-|.---- C (ue eee a 

0-2 |..... [mE Blow:..-22l£.22l8.s Temporary table ]|..... do.......- Fair to poor........ 

common. 

0-1 |....- d0--ii-2izbhiLe Ce ee None.............. None. ........]|.--.- do... 2illzcssnl 

UO E PRSETER do. Pr © wee lla dos. i:fffksl|nls np — need Ce Ce PAPAE ES [I — 

0-1 |...-- (a o PRETO E 2.2 Ce ee ae (eS, eee Cs [a Saeed PERRY do::-22-2-2-9se 

1-3 |-.--- Cs (eee ae eee dOzsececi2ofoctl nes do shen keeles do-irz2uc Good__-.--..------- 

1-3 |..... Ce (eee RE do. ec seems e (o PENERE EE E fe [a AEE eee s (0 PENE 

1-3 |----- 0. Sseca- dae -|eecee Os. ase week Sele se dóz.-.2-xoestzubeces dO. EE EE GOtsecctcssel ee 

0-1 ..... dss ee Moderate..........- Very limited. ....... Severe... Ll cc. dco e de Sueca 

0-i |... douce pe is do: Ue AR edes docs uq dori eae Fair to good... 

0-1 |..... do. cccscedccdspuizl dOsuceesnn seco]. 5s do. c fes Pul dos:sceste Good__-_.--------- 

0-1 [aus Ca Ee EOE A Co Co None.:-c--sc2l2s-c Moderate......|-...- en hisita 

0-1 |--_-- dO:Sicuiohocnü Blowz--sococcbd dur Joes (00 ease eyecare ase None......... Fair to poor. ..-... 

1-8 |... dói.---:-21lc oz -zx. do:l.zli---—[-izez dQ.ssiioci2-l22s[|l-z dol.:s22cu Good_.-_---------- 

2-6 |..... dü-:2icosicios Moderate. .........|...-. d0:2--2ececzR]ezczz G0sessuccellecss (oe E 

0-2 |..... do:.i2:22.--2-zl]-4c2 dOL..uucolexsuez SosdsdOoisstessudrusibuusc dos. sscutelaseuz do: -uocolen2c 

0-1 |....- dO ecTzzec Slow.--2.-- +e soe Frequent........... Severe. ....... Fair to poor........ 

0-1 | See Lindside silt loam |._......-.-..------.|-------- eee fee eee eee fee eee eee 

and Huntington 
silt loam. 

0-1 | Moderate... ........ Moderately slow....- Oeeasional.......... Severe... ...... Paitin Sk Sete 

0-1 L.... do0:-.2:szme-kws essaie do.icacalc-ve3z Infrequent.......... Moderate...... Good....---------- 

2-5 | Rapid__..-.-.----.- Rapid._..--.--.---- None..........-.-- None.........|....- doc uzidc-mzzus 

0-1 | Moderate... ........- Very slow.....--.-- Frequent........... Severe. .-..... Poor.co2e 2llllzids 

0-2 | Moderately slow......|-..--do_..-.-----.-- Temporary table | Slight......... Moderately poor.... 

above clay. 

2-6 | Moderate__...-.-... Moderately rapid....| None._..-.-.....-- None........- Good. ---.-----.-- 
6-11 |... AOvcccs tase Ss EA pr ee eens EEEE do:i.-.szecencilizuer do:.lcii.[a-xc dönsen iE 

2-6 |..-.- dà: cen ums Moderate.._..-..---|----- do.3--.:2-2.--c decree dozi-zacssiseezg oa (o EEPE EEE 

0-2 |....- Ca o POSEE EER, Ca (a PSE E EREE a (o ROOPE EEE E dO: een E S Co DEERE 

1-6 |....- dole zce[BrveL Ne PEN E Co Cs AE EEEE docct. sca naso to (o PEEP E EA 

0-1 |..... n o — BIOW--:-2-:-cetere[eIeesu3t e o ENEE EES ERTS Cl EE Fair to poor-....... 

1-3 i....- n EERE Cs fa ee A EEE do-css-eEle- ERE do-----2.- Good__-_---------- 

0-1 |L.... Ya le EAEE EEEE E E (o (e PAPERE EE EAE dó pesteri alaaa do........ Fair to poor........ 

1-8 |..... doses bese lli d0_ns2- 2s E doi. lle. usec oes 002.325. Good_-.----------- 

2-5 |..... do iiiiccucscc Moderate...........|.-... dooar Cas eee Meee ( (eee Sener 

0-1 j--.-- do. 2s esse ee Very slow... .......- Temporary table | Slight--------- P60r.-----..2222232n 

common. 
10-35 | Rapid-------------- Rapid__.-------.--- None wef Ses None......... Good.l.liclilzl2nl 
6-25 |..... d0:-:-2:.2222232]2i—5 C LO EA E EE ENE ta Co PERAE E AS (lc APETO ES, ct (a epee 
Variable | Variable...._-.----- Variable......-..... Nonagricultural land_|__...-.---.-.--|-.-----.-.---------- 

0-2 | Moderate__...---.-- Moderately slow_...| None...----------- Slight_.-.--.-- Falrilol20:.2-2-:22z 

0-1 |... do-s-eceoi2izzzs Moderate........... Very limited........ Severe. ....... Good... ..-.-...---- 

0-1 |----- do: seo ot sis (s(n rere er None.............. Moderate......|..-.- do:.ll-222ml2l6 

1-3 | Moderately slow. ...| Slow..---..-----.-- Frequent..........- Slight_---_-..-. Fair to poor....---- 


Workability | Resistance to drought 
Good. ......- Pairs oats 2255245 
Haire 2225.2. ote. 23 dox: idu 
ee doz.-o:illhoeszdocaachlcsssnas 
POOrf.--22z-.|2lzr2- CS o PE 53 
SENES do.......| Fair to poor.......- 
-— doi-.vclc| POoritigisllses2x2s 
scs dos. .sv2dOisccimdslLzvu 
Good_-__----|..... do i us cednad 
oag (S Lo EEREN EREE s |3 IEEE ES 
Very poor. ...]..... do. iuc sl 
Good... .....- Pairy cones ewlee oe 
Waite cesleties tees ns Ce Le eee eee 
Fair to good..| Poor_...--.-------- 
en me do... E © 0 Se Sy ee Oe a 
eee doi-.s Jalsolec00si sues 
POOTs.65 foe] tet dO. scales usd 
Ir AE do--. esci 
Len dorsa PEE. esses. 
iuge doó-..22ospbaossdO-cocacivsLesz 
Good... ... Good... Llc... 
——: COs 4 oe etde dO s sect tee eee 
Fais seeks chee dOrisssidlgéusz 
PoOrsiizi.o.4 Fair to good... ...... 
Fan.zacoioe. PoorL.cols--2O023u2 
ee do.......| Fair to poor........ 
Goods suse doves Sh 
— ddo:isceclezzsdOiiisssascelel 
Poor......... Poors2o2]xe:n. gel 
usu sd ss cete ce! do. s  soke boas 
Good. ....... Fair to good... 
Fair.ll2.2.222- Beira. go Scupee eee 
Good. ------|..--- GOs swescuee se 
usc do.-:22-z1]22dOL-secsicciie 
S dosci2.2. p oocosdOssusltoeselicl 
PEE do ESEESE EENES: bert ym aU 
ERAN do:-L.l2isiiscsdOél.l. ecu 
— do-::mueecdOsissi:eiZ£l2c 
FAiEag2ancalb az dow eesti sees 
Good... ..... Good. o sh ooses 
deed i Ca Lo NEEE EN E S k o EAEE E ELy 
— do.sssesbuse2dOLsuei-ouisuls 
ST doi...2-..| Fedir.-2.2:l2isl2- 
dmi do.::isi:s[zli2sdOl2c2il22iclks 
dle dó i222] Go0d3 ee sriiiliiss 
dtes do usse le aosedos-ccs co e es 
Fairsou yes 225 POOP osor seek gids 
Good. ....... FaiuncoLiiiiscem2lc 
nudes (e a PENE EENT € (o EAEE EE ES 
Fair......... POOF: 2. eis ee ee a k 
Poorcl:zclel]e.z2l do:tesictuigv2n 
Bairllc.22co:| c.i dorceilocescusl 
dum do.:--2s.| Faliollillliill2.2- 
Fair to poor. .|..... OL acc anemia 
Good. ....... Fair to good-------- 
DOAS Ca Ko PAREAN EREE o | o EEES EE 
Fair to poor..| Fair to poor... ..... 
Good. ....... oe) | coe ee ses 
eee Ove chen c|sesecdOsesss hued 
wi oe do:sceccz]i2zzodOislcluesrz2wn 
ir doug. 24 [se cdo. aes dees 
Fair to good__|_.___ dbp er ere 
Fair to poor..| Poor. ............- 
Very poor... |... do... ee era) 
bannt Oversee POEET 5 (1 EEEE 
Fair to good..| Fair... L2. ls... 
Good... ..- Good 2er eeu 
m d02-2253|dscedOs seniclt suu 
Fair to poor..| Good for all except 
corn. 


Natural fertility 


Moderately low. 


Moderate. 


Moderately low. 
Moderate. 


Low. 


Moderately low. 
Do. 
Do. 


Very low. 


Moderate. 

Do. 
Moderately high. 
Moderate. 

High. 


Moderately high. 
Do. 
Do. 


Moderately low. 
Do. 


Moderately high. 
Do. 


Low. 


Moderate. 


Moderately low. 


Moderate. 
Do. 


Very low. 
Moderate. 


Low. 


Moderate. 
Do. 
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Bates 
fine sandy loam, 
gently sloping phase 
(2-6 percent slopes) 


Baxter 
cherty silt loam, 
gently sloping phase 
(2-6 percent slopes) 


Baxter 


(6-12 percent slopes) 


gently sloping phase 
(2-6 percent slopes) 


Baxter 
stony silt loam, 
sloping phase 
(6-18 percent slopes) 


Bodine 
stony silt loam, 
gently sloping phase 
(1-6 t slopes) 


Bodine 
stony silt loam, 
moderately steep phase 
(8-20 percent slopes) 


Boone 
fine sandy loam, 
gently sloping phase 


(1-6 percent slopes) 


City or Village, Roads, Buildings, 
Wharves, Jetties, Breakwater, 
Levee, Lighthouse, Fort 


Boone 
fine sandy loam, 
sloping phase 
(6-10 percent slopes) 


Boone 
stony fine sandy loam, 
moderately steep phase 
(8-20 percent slopes) 


Cabanal 
loamy fine sand, 
gently sloping phase 
(1-5 percent slopes) 


Carytown 
silt loam 
(0-2 percent slopes) 


Chat piles 
(Variable) 


Cherokee 
silt loam 


(0-1 percent slopes) 


Collinsville 
fine sandy loam, 
gently sloping phase 
(2-6 percent slopes) 


* 


Collinsville 
fine sandy loam, 
sloping phase 
(6-10 percent slopes) 


CULTURE 
(Printed in back) 


Collinsville 
stony fine sandy loam, 
sloping phase 
(5-12 percent slopes) 


Connor 
silt loam 
(0-1 percent slopes) 


Craig 
cherty silt loam, 
gently sloping phase 
(2-6 percent slopes) 


Ck 


Cumberland 
gravelly silt loam 
(1-5 percent slopes) 


cl 


Cumberland 
silt loam 


(1-5 percent slopes) 


Dennis 

silt loam, 
gently sloping phase 
(2-6 percent slopes) 


Dunning 
silt loam 


(0-1 percent slopes) 


Dunning 
silty clay loam 
(0-1 percent slopes) 


NOTE: 


Eldon 
cherty silt loam, 
gently sloping phase 
(2-7 percent slopes) 


Eldon 
cherty silt loam, 
nearly level phase 
(1-2 percent slopes) 


Eldon 
silt loam, 
gently sloping phase 
(2-7 percent slopes) 


inl 


Eldon 
silt loam, 
nearly level phase 
(1-2 percent slopes) 


Eldorado 
stony silt loam, 
gently sloping phase 
(1-6 percent slopes) 


b 
E 


(6-14 percent slopes) 


I 
E 


Elk 
silt loam 
(1-4 percent slopes) 


Gerald 
silt loam, 
depressional phase 
(0-2 percent slopes) 


SOILS OF UPLANDS AND TERRACES 
SOILS WELL SUITED TO CROPPING 
SOILS WHICH ARE NOT STRONGLY ACID 


E Woodson silty clay loam , nearly level phase 


STRONGLY ACID SOILS 


PERMEABLE MEDIUM-TEXTURED STONE-FREE 
ACID SOILS OF HIGH PRODUCTIVITY 


Cumberland silt loam 
Dennis silt loam, gently sloping phase 


Elk silt loam 
Labette silt loam, gently sloping phase 
Labette silt loam, nearly level phase 


Newtonia silt loam, gently sloping phase 


Newtonia silt loam, nearly level phase 


PERMEABLE MEDIUM-TEXTURED ACID 


SOILS OF MEDIUM PRODUCTIVITY 


Bates fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase 


LEGEND 


Gerald 
silt loam, 
level deep phase 
(0-1 percent slopes) 


Gerald 
silt loam, 
level phase 
(0-1 percent slopes) 


Gerald 
silt loam, 
level shallow phase 
(0-1 percent slopes) 


Gerald 
silt loam, 
nearly level deep phase 
(1-3 percent slopes) 


Gerald 
silt loam, 
nearly level phase 
(1-3 percent slopes) 


f 


Gerald 
silt loam, 
nearly. level shallow phase 
(1-3 percent slopes) 


Huntington 
gravelly silt loam 
(0-1 percent slopes) 


Huntington 
silt loam 
(0-1 percent slopes) 


Huntington 

silt loam, 

dark phase 
(0-1 percent slopes) 


E 
° 


Huntington 

silt loam, 
high-bottom phase 
(0-1 percent slopes) 


d 


lh 
5 


Inola 
silt loam, 
level phase 
(0-1 percent slopes) 


Inola 
silt loam, 
nearly level phase 
(1-3 percent slopes) 


Labette 
silt loam, 
gently sloping phase 
(2-6 percent slopes) 
ZZ 


Labette 
silt loam, 
nearly level phase 


Lindside 
silt loam 
(0-1 percent slopes) 


Le 


Lindside 

silt loam, 
high-bottom phase 
(0-1 percent slopes) 


Li 


Melvern 
gravelly loam, 
gently sloping phase 
(2-5 percent slopes) 


Melvin 
silt loam 
(0-1 percent slopes) 


Neosho 
silt loam 
(0-2 percent slopes) 


r 


Newtonia 
cherty silt loam, 
gently sloping phase 
(2-6 percent slopes) 


(0:2 percenhalones) 


Newtonia 
Lightning cherty silt loam, 
silt loam sloping phase 


(0-1 percent slopes) 


Newtonia 


Lindside and Huntington silt loam, 
soils gently sloping phase 
(0-1 percent slopes) (2-6 percent slopes) 


(6-11 percent slopes) 


E 
P 


Percentage figures shown above legend blocks, represent the dominant slope. 


COLOR GROUPING 


SOILS OF UPLANDS AND TERRACES (CONTINUED) 


Baxter cherty silt loam, gently sloping phase 
Baxter cherty silt loam, sloping phase 
Cabanal loamy fine sand, gently sloping phase 
Craig cherty silt loam, gently sloping phase 

Cumberland gravelly silt loam 


Eldon cherty silt loam, gently sloping phase 
Eldon cherty silt loam, nearly level phase 
Eldon silt loam, gently sloping phase 


Eldon silt loam, nearly level phase 
Melvern gravelly loam, gently sloping phase 
Newtonia cherty silt loam, gently sloping phase 


Newtonia cherty silt loam, sloping phase 


Riverton gravelly loam, gently sloping phase 
Taft silt loam 


MEDIUM-TEXTURED CLAYPAN SOILS 
OF MEDIUM PRODUCTIVITY 


Carytown silt loam 

Cherokee silt loam 

Gerald silt loam, depressional phase 
Gerald silt loam, level deep phase 
Gerald silt loam, level phase 

Gerald silt loam, level shallow phase 


Gerald silt loam, nearly level deep phase 


Gerald silt loam, nearly level phase 

Gerald silt loam, nearly level shallow phase 
Inola silt loam, level phase 

Inola silt loam, nearly level phase 
Neosho silt loam 

Parsons loam, level phase 
Parsons loam, nearly level phase 


Parsons silt loam, level phase 
Parsons silt loam, nearly level phase 


STONY SOILS NOT SUITED TO CULTIVATION 
BUT SUITABLE FOR PASTURE 


Baxter stony silt loam, gently sloping phase 

Baxter stony silt loam, sloping phase 

Bodine stony silt loam, gently sloping phase 

Bodine stony silt loam, moderately steep phase 
Boone stony fine sandy loam, moderately steep phase 
Collinsville stony fine sandy loam, sloping phase 
Eldorado stony silt loam, gently sloping phase 
Eldorado stony silt loam, sloping phase 


ll 


STEEP STONY LAND SUITED MAINLY TO FOREST 


Steep stony land, Baxter soil material 
Steep stony land, Bodine soil material 


SOILS OF BOTTOM LANDS 


PERMEABLE MEDIUM-TEXTURED SOILS 
WELL SUITED TO CROPS 


Huntington gravelly silt loam 
Huntington silt loam 
Huntington silt loam, dark phase 


Huntington silt loam, high-bottom phase 
Lindside and Huntington soils 
Lindside silt loam 


Lindside silt loam, high-bottom phase 
Verdigris fine sandy loam 
Verdigris fine sandy loam, high-bottom phase 


POORLY DRAINED FERTILE SOILS 
MAINLY SUITED TO PASTURE 


Dunning silt loam 
Dunning silty clay loam 


POORLY DRAINED SOILS OF LOW FERTILITY 
MAINLY SUITED TO PASTURE OR FOREST 


Lightning silt loam 
Melvin silt loam 


CHAT PILES AND STRIP MINES 


TILLABLE SOILS NOT WELL SUITED TO CULTIVATED 
CROPS BUT SUITABLE FOR HAY OR PASTURE 


Boone fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase 
Boone fine sandy loam, sloping phase 


Collinsville fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase 
Collinsville fine sandy loam, sloping phase 
Connor silt loam 


Nixa cherty silt loam, gently sloping phase 
Robertsville silt loam 


Se 


condary roads, 
Trails 


` 


DOUBLE TRACK 


School, Church, 


Creamery, Cemeteries 


Chat piles 
Strip mines 


CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 


CULTURE 
(Printed in biack) 


Triangulation station, U. S. Township and 
Boundary monument, 
Oil or Gas wells 


a * 
2 2 


Boundary lines 


Section lines, 
Recovered corners 


Depression contours 


Fed; Wash, 


Sand dunes 


qo ^ 
ED 


RELIEF 
(Printed in brown or black) 


Prominent hills or Str 
Mountain peaks 


ER 


Contours, 


Bluff, Escarpment, 
Mine dumps 


Forest fire station, Transmission line, 
Airway beacon, Oil or Gas pipe line 


Ford, Dam, 
Sawmill, Windmill 


Y 
CIVIL TOWNSHIP. voy ~ 


Boundary lines 


Oil or Gas tanks 
zz] BS 
SM. EE OR 

Mineor Quarry, Gravel pit, Soil boundaries; 


Rock outcrop, Stony, Gravelly, and 
Made land Cherty areas 


B 
Gullies, 
Intermittent streams 


eams, Springs, 


Swamp, 
Salt marsh 


Newtonia 

silt loam, 
nearly level phase 
(0-2 percent slopes) 


Nixa 
cherty silt loam, 
gently sloping phase 
(1-6 percent slopes) 


Parsons 
loam, 
level phase 
(0-1 percent slopes) 


Pa 


Parsons 
loam, 
nearly level phase 
(1-3 percent slopes) 


Parsons 
silt loam, 
level phase 
(0-1 percent slopes) 


Parsons 

silt loam, 
nearly level phase 
(1-3 percent slopes) 


Riverton 
gravelly loam, 
gently sloping phase 
(2-5 percent slopes) 


Robertsville 
silt loam 


(0-1 percent slopes) 


DRAINAGE 
(Printed in blue) 


The above signs are in 
current use on the soil 


maps. Variations from 
this usageappear in some 


maps of earlier dates. 


3 Lakes, Ponds, 
Wells, Flowing wells Intermittent lakes 


Steep stony land, 
Baxter soil material 


(10-35 percent slopes) 


Steep stony land, 
Bodine soil material 


(6-25 percent slopes) 


Strip mines 
(Variable) 


M 


Taft 
silt loam 
(0-2 percent slopes) 


T 


H 


Verdigris 
fine sandy loam 
(0-1 percent slopes) 


V 


Verdigris 
fine sandy loam, 
high-bottom phase 
(0-1 percent slopes) 


V 


H 


Woodson 
silty clay loam, 
nearly level phase 
(1-3 percent slopes) 


Submerged marsh, 
Tidal flats 


